DSA  candidates  are  entertained  by  Belinda  Hipperson,  a dancer  for  vice-president  of  operations  candidate 
Tracey  McKillop  on  Feb.  15  in  the  Sanctuary.  From  left  are:  Krista  Ogg,  Beverly  Cutone,  Julie  Heidrich,  Ben 
Noseworthy,  April-Dawn  Blackwell  and  DSA  president  Dawn  Mittelholtz.  (Photo  by  Kean  Doherty) 


New  annual  college  fund 
targets  alunmi  for  donations 


By  Barbara  Walden 

The  executive  director  of  Conestoga’s 
development  and  community  relations 
department  has  set  a goal  of  $150,000  in 
donations  for  the  newly  established  Con- 
estoga College  Annual  Fund  during  fiscal 
1996/97. 

Wayne  Hussey  told  college  council  at 
its  meeting  Feb.  1 2,  the  amount  is  “daunt- 
ing, but  quite  achievable”.  Hussey  at- 
tended the  meeting  to  unveil  the 
development  department’s  strategic  plan 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  which  runs 
from  April  1, 1996  to  March  31, 1997. 

The  Cbnestoga  College  Annual  Fund  is 
designed  to  attract  donations  each  year  to 
three  specific  purposes,  including  schol- 
arships and  bursaries  for  students,  educa- 
tional tools  for  faculty  and  students,  and 
innovative  teaching  projects  that  will  im- 
prove quality  of  education.  Donors  will 
now  be  able  to  direct  their  gift  to  a spe- 
cific area,  Hussey  said. 


Money  raised  through  the  fund  will  not 
be  spent  on  capital  projects  like  the  new 
school  of  business,  which  are  entirely 
separate  fundraising  areas. 

Hussey  told  council  the  fund  has  at- 
tracted about  $15,000  in  donations  since 
Jan.  1,  and  he  expects  to  achieve  the 
department’s  goal  of  $50,000  by  March 
31,  the  1995  fiscal  year  end. 

Conestoga  alumni  can  expect  to  receive 
a donation  request  from  the  college. 
Starting  mid-April  letters  will  be  sent  to 
the  approximately  18,000  graduates 
listed  in  the  data  banks  of  the  alumni 
services  department. 

Hussey  said  some  fundraisers  make  the 
mistake  of  asking  for  too  much  money 
from  individuals.  He  said  he  does  not 
want  the  college  to  make  that  mistake.  “I 
would  rather  find  1,000  alumni  who 
would  give  us  $50  than  try  to  find  one 
person  who  would  give  us  $50,000.  If  we 
give  everyone  the  chance  to  give  a little 
bit  of  money  to  the  college  on  an  annual 


basis,  we  have  a much  better  chance  of 
achieving  our  goals.” 

Students,  as  individuals,  will  not  be 
asked  for  donations  to  the  fund  because 
they  are  “our  poorest  constituents,”  said 
Hussey.  But,  he  said,  students  have  been 
generous  to  the  college  through  gifts 
given  from  the  Doon  Student  Association 
and  he  hopes  this  generosity  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  development  department  is  also 
looking  at  ways  to  recognize  gifts  to  the 
college  that  are  not  financial  donations. 
Many  area  businesses  donate  equipment 
to  the  college  and  this  type  of  gift  needs 
to  be  documented  and  acknowledged  as 
well,  Hussey  said. 

In  other  business,  the  membership  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Madeleine  Poy  nter,  an- 
nounced that  student  services  counsellor 
Joan  Magazine  has  been  appointed  to 
college  council  to  replace  Steve  Garbatt 
as  a representative  from  the  academic 
support  area. 


Board  of  directors  unsure  of  pizza  offer 

The  DSA  board  of  directors  met  during  an  emer- 
gency meeting  Feb.  15,  to  discuss  the  offer  of 
free  pizza  proposed  if  25  per  cent  of  eligible  vot- 
ers turned  out 

For  details  see  page  2 

Former  teacher  receives  national  award 

Robert  Schaub,  CMA,  a former  teacher  and  ac- 
counting program  coordinator  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, has  received  an  award  of  recognition  from 
the  Society  of  Management  Accountants  of  Can- 
ada 

For  details  see  page  3 

International  Women’s  Week 

The  community  prepares  events  which  will  take 
place  during  International  Women’s  Week.  Some 
events  include  guest  speaker  Rose  Simone  at  Con- 
estoga College. 

For  details  see  page  6-7 

A gift  from  the  heart 

1 Conestoga  student  Holly  Linn  is  leading  a fund- 
raising campaign  at  the  Cambridge  campus  to 
! raise  money  for  the  family  of  her  eight-year-old 
niece  who  has  a brain  tumor. 

For  details  see  page  8 

Sweating  for  Grand  River  Hospital 

People  from  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  area  turned 
out  for  a two-and  -a-half-hour  aerobathon  Sunday 
Feb.  1 8 to  raise  money  for  the  Grand  River  Hospi- 
tal Foundation. 

For  details  see  page  10 

Dead  Man  Walking  entices  the  mind 

Tim  Robbins  ’ Dead  Man  Walking  will  force  audi- 
ences to  face  the  pain  and  anguish  of  the  other 
victims  of  violent  crimes.  The  film  addresses  the 
ethical  value  of  the  death  penalty. 

For  details  see  page  11 


Program  applies  to  Ministry  of  Education 

New  woodworking  certificate  in 


By  Robert  KLager 


The  woodworking  program  at  Conestoga 
College  has  received  consent  from  the 
board  of  governors  to  pursue  application 
with  the  provincial  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training,  for  the  development  of  a new, 
one-year  woodworking  machine  operator 
certificate  program. 

In  a recent  interview,  Mike  McClements, 
chair  of  engineering  and  technology,  said 
the  board’s  approval  Jan.  22,  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  implementation  of  a pro- 
gram that  promises  to  meet  high  demand 
and  provide  greater  opportunity  for  basic- 
and  general-level  students  leaving  secon- 
dary schools. 


“This  program  is  basically  our  own  crea- 
tion,” said  McClements,  “created  for  the 
very  specific  purpose  of  being  a one-year 
certificate  that  is  complementary  to  our  cur- 
rent two-year  technician  and  three-year 
technology  programs.” 

McClements  said  there  is  a significant 
demand  for  woodworking  machine  opera- 
tors in  the  workforce,  emphasizing  the 
strength  of  Canada’s  billion-dollar  wood- 
working industry. 

“By  far,  the  significant  majority  of  manu- 
facturing areas  have  manually  operated  ma- 
chines,” he  said.  Computerization  has  not 
occurred  in  that  sector  to  the  same  extent  it 
has  in  the  metal  sector.  McClements  cited  a 
study  completed  in  1994,  that  found  the 


employers  surveyed  had  experienced  diffi- 
culty recruiting  machine  operators.  “The 
graduates  of  this  (proposed)  program  would 
be  ideally  suited  for  that  category.” 

McClements  said  the  program  would  be 
designed  academically  to  suit  the  level  of 
preparation  of  certain  high  school  graduates 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  college  as  an 
option. 

Counsellor  awareness  days  and  opportu- 
nities to  speak  to  high  school  people  in  the 
past  have  brought  out  the  long-standing 
question  of  coming  up  with  some  kind  of 
program  for  such  students. 

“We  wouldn’t  present  this  certificate  as  a 
preparatory  course  for  further  study  in  tech- 
nician  programs,”  McClements  said. 


the  works 

“We’d  make  students  aware  that,  upon 
completion  of  the  certificate,  if  they  did 
decide  to  go  on  to  the  technician  program, 
there  would  be  a link  between  the  two.” 

McClements  said  he  is  optimistic  about 
the  potential  future  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. 

“I  think  it  has  a very  good  chance,  provid- 
ing we  get  approval  from  the  ministry.  I 
don’t  know  at  tois  point  why  they  wouldn’t 
approve  it.  The  fact  is,  this  is  the  Wood- 
working Centre  of  Ontario.  It’s  a centre  of 
excellence  for  woodworking  programs.” 

Pending  ministry  approval  and  a start-up 
date  approval  by  the  board  of  governors,  the 
certificate  program  could  begin  as  soon  as 
September  1996. 
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News  Briefs 


DSA  award  nominations 

• Do  you  know  someone  at  the  Doon  campus  who  deserves  to 
be  recognized  at  the  DSA  annual  awards  night?  Nomination 
forms  are  due  by  2 p.m.,  Friday,  March  8,  in  the  DSA  office. 

Buffalo  Sabres  bus  trip 

• Purchase  tickets  for  the  coming  Buffalo  Sabres  vs.  Calgary 
Flames  game  on  March  15.  Tickets  are  $25  each,  and  include 
transportation,  buffet  at  Jim  Kelly’s  Network  Bar  and  two  al- 
coholic or  non-alcoholic  drink  vouchers. 

Rock’n  bowl 

• DSA  and  CRKZ  presents  rock’n  bowl  on  Thursday,  March 
21,  from  1 1 p.m.  to  1 a.m.  at  Frederick  Brunswick  Lanes. 
Tickets  are  $5  in  advance,  to  be  purchased  at  the  DSA  office, 
and  $6  at  the  door.  Price  includes  shoe  rental  and  unlimited 
bowling. 

Free  nooner 

• Comedian  Shang  Forbes  will  be  performing  in  the  Sanctuary 
on  Wednesday,  March  6. 


Corporate  scholarship  fund 
offers  solutions  for  Canada 


Ivan  Lerotic’s  name  was  spelled  incorrectly  in  the 
Feb.  9 edition  of  Spoke. 


By  Heather  Milbum  Graham 

Paul  Pivato,  a public  relations  co- 
ordinator for  Magna  International 
Inc.,  says  the  company’s  scholar- 
ship program  is  intended  to  provide 
a national  platform  for  students  to 
voice  new  and  innovative  ideas. 

“There  seems  to  be  an  intellectual 
deficit  of  ideas  in  Canada,”  said 
Pivato  during  a telephone  inter- 
view. “These  essays  illustrate  the 
leading  edge  of  thinking,  and  al- 
though some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed may  seem  radical  now,  they 
may  not  in  five  years.” 

liie  Magna  For  Canada  Scholar- 
ship fund  was  launched  Feb.  15, 
1995  by  Frank  Stronach,  chairman 
of  Magna  International  Inc.,  a lead- 
ing supplier  of  automotive  parts  and 
systems  in  Canada. 

It  is  a national  essay  competition 
open  to  all  full-time  university  or 
college  students. 

The  idea  was  designed  to  work  in 
co-ordination  with  the  guidelines  of 
the  company’s  corporate  constitu- 
tion, which  states  two  per  cent  of  its 


pre-tax  profit  be  funnelled  into, 
among  other  things,  educational 
projects. 

Pivato  said  $ 1 million  was  put  into 
a trust  fund  and  the  interest  from 
that  money  supplies  the  annual  cash 
prizes. 

To  enter  the  competition,  students 
must  write  an  essay  no  more  than 
2,500  words  in  length  responding  to 
the  question:  “If  you  were  the  prime 
minister  of  Canada,  what  would 
you  do  to  improve  living  standards 
and  unite  the  country?” 

He  said  the  program,  now  in  its 
second  year,  awards  students  with 
cash  prizes  and  work  experience. 
Ten  regional  winners  receive 
$5,000  each  and  a summer  intern- 
ship with  the  company.  One  na- 
tional winner  receives  $10,000  and 
a year-long  position  working  with 
the  company’s  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. Another  $10,000  is  awarded  to 
the  national  winner’s  school. 

“This  is  one  of  Canada’s  largest 
and  most  prestigious  awards,”  said 
Pivato.  “It’s  worth  taking  a kick  at 
the  can.” 


Most  importantly,  he  said,  the 
wiiming  essays  are  published  and 
passed  on  to  MPPs  and  parliament, 
where  parts  of  them  could  get  im- 
plemented. 

“We  want  to  get  these  ideas  out 
into  the  public  domain,”  said  Pi- 
vato. “We’ve  planned  public  forum 
seminars  and  a documentary  to  be 
aired  Sunday,  Feb.,25,  at  10  p.m.  on 
Global.” 

Pivato  said  the  essays  are  judged 
by  a national  panel  of  people  repre- 
senting different  career  fields  and 
regions  of  the  country.  He  said 
among  the  judges  last  year  were 
John  Oakely,  from  CFRB  radio  in 
Toronto,  Hugh  Segal,  the  prime 
minister’s  chief  of  staff,  and  Wade 
MacLaughlan,  dean  of  law  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 

“We  want  to  communicate  to  stu- 
dents that  they  don’t  have  to  be 
political  junkies  to  enter,”  said  Pi- 
vato. “It’s  really  about  showing 
passion  and  originality  by  supply- 
ing iimovative  and  workable  solu- 
tions to  problems  facing 
Canadians.” 


Board  of  directors  debates  pizza  party 


Splint  decisions 


By  Jeannette  Cantin 

An  emergency  DSA  board  of  direc- 
tors’ meeting  was  held  Feb.  15,  as  a 
result  of  member  concern  over  a plan 
to  entice  student  votes  by  handing  out 
pizza  vouchers. 

BOD  representatives  Pedro  Sousa, 
who  is  also  chief  returning  officer  of 
the  elections,  and  Pat  Moules  re- 
quested the  meeting  after  discovering 
some  students  were  opposed  to  what 
Sousa  considered  to  be  little  more 
than  a bribe.  Too  few  members  at- 
tended the  meeting  to  form  a quomm. 

The  pizza  idea  was  introduced  at  the 
Feb.  5 DSA  meeting  by  April-Dawn 
Blackwell,  vice-president  of  student 
affairs.  In  the  hopes  of  surpassing  last 
year’s  meagre  10  per  cent  voter  turn- 
out, Blackwell  proposed  voting  stu- 
dents be  given  a voucher,  redeemable 
for  a pizza  slice  at  the  Year-End  Bash. 

Blackwell  stressed  the  vouchers 
could  only  be  used  if  a certain  amount 
of  students  voted,  and  the  percentage 


was  set  at  25  per  cent,  or  955  votes. 
Blackwell  referred  to  it  as  a school- 
wide pizza  party.  The  DSA  agreed  to 
the  idea,  and  a poster  was  put  up  in 
the  cafeteria. 

Sousa  and  Moules  began  the  emer- 
gency board  meeting  by  distributing 
a sheet  which  outlined  various  by- 
laws in  the  current  constitution. 
Sousa  said  he  felt  the  DSA  shouldn’t 
have  made  such  a decision  without 
bringing  it  before  the  board.  He 
focussed  on  bylaw  9.3  which  reads, 
essentially,  that  the  DSA  executive 
carries  out  its  powers  on  the  board’s 
behalf,  and  is  accountable  to  the 
board  for  transactions  carried  out 

Sousa  also  expressed  concern  over 
the  cost  of  the  pizza  plan,  which  was 
estimated  at  more  than  $700  for  25 
per  cent  voter  turnout,  and  almost 
$3 ,000  for  1 00  per  cent  voter  turnout 
Referring  to  this  calculation,  Gavin 
FitzPatrick  of  the  DSA  executive 
joked  that  if  all  the  students  voted,  he 
would  pay  for  the  pizza. 


While  the  turnout  at  the  BOD  meet- 
ing was  insufficient  to  vote  on  any 
new  motion  brought  before  the  direc- 
tors, a discussion  of  the  issue  ensued. 

FitzPatrick  said  that  right  or  wrong, 
the  DSA  had  already  notified  stu- 
dents about  the  pizza.  “What  reme- 
dial action  could  we  take?”  he  asked. 
Moules  replied  that  some  members 
were  hoping  incentives  would  not  be 
offered  to  voters  at  all,  but  agreed  that 
since  the  free  pizza  was  already  being 
advertised,  only  alternatives  could  be 
discussed. 

Dawn  Mittelholtz,  DSA  president, 
suggested  that  vouchers  not  be 
handed  out.  Instead,  if  25  per  cent  of 
the  students  voted,  the  pizza  served  at 
the  Year-End  Bash  would  be  free. 
Mittelholtz  said  the  students  would 
not  be  rewarded  for  voting,  but  rather 
be  thanked  for  showing  interest 

Through  this  informal  discussion, 
the  DSA  executive  agreed  to  call  an 
emergency  DSA  meeting  to  pass  the 
new  motion. 


iJerry  DeAngi^is  places  his  brother  Tony’s  arm  in  a splint 
^Feb.  17.  The  brothers  were  participating  in  a two-hour 

fICate  program.  . {Photo  t>y  sob  lOagsr} 
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National  accountants’  society 
honors  former  co-ordinator 


Society  chairwoman  Laura  Talbot-Allan  presents  Robert  Schaub, 
a former  Conestoga  accounting  program  co-ordinator,  with  a 
recognition  award  Feb.  1.  (Phoio  courtesy  of  smao 


By  Robert  KLager 

A retired  Conestoga  College 
teacher  has  received  a national 
award  of  recognition  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Management  Accountants 
of  Canada  (SMAC). 

Robert  Schaub,  CMA,  a teacher 
and  accounting  program  co-ordi- 
nator  at  the  college,  was  presented 
the  award  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity Feb.  1,  by  SMAC  chair- 
man, Laura  Talbot-Allan. 

This  is  the  inagural  year  for  the 
award,  established  to  honor  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  society  and  of 
management  accounting. 

Schaub  was  recognized  for  his 
many  years  of  work  with  Ontario 
colleges  and  universities  in  sup- 
port of  the  management  account- 
ing profession  and  of  students 
wishing  to  pursue  the  society’s  ac- 
creditation program. 

In  her  presentation  speech,  Tal- 
bot-Allan emphasized  Schaub’ s 
high  level  of  commitment  to  the 


society,  and  his  keen  interest  in 
assisting  students. 

“In  the  20-plus  years  that  Bob 
was  involved  in  chapter  activities, 
he  was  always  in  the  forefront  in 
developing  and  championing  evo- 
lutionary programs,”  Talbot-Allan 
said.  “At  Conestoga,  he  was  very 
influential  in  developing  appropri- 
ate course  content  leading  to  ex- 
emptions that  encouraged  students 
to  pursue  the  society’s  education 
program  after  graduation.” 

Schaub  served  the  society 
provincially  forat  least  10  years  on 
student  services,  education  and 
chapter  registrar  committees.  He 
chaired  the  Ontario  education 
committee  for  two  years.  Nation- 
ally, he  was  a member  of  the  na- 
tional education  committee  and 
was  on  the  exam  board. 

Talbot-Allan  said,  as  a six-year 
member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Ontario  Council,  Schaub  ad- 
dressed student  and  education  mat- 
ters with  enthusiasm  and  genuine 
concern.  “The  example  he  has  set 
is  an  energizing  and  warmly  hu- 


man model  for  any  society  mem- 
ber.” 

In  a recent  interview,  Schaub 
proudly  reflected  on  his  teaching 
career  and  his  work  with  SMAC. 

“The  biggest  challenge  academi- 
cally, was  to  put  together  an  excel- 
lent accounting  program  to  make 
sure  our  graduates  could  get  hired 
on  the  other  end,”  Schaub  said. 

He  said  he  always  emphasized  to 
the  students  that  graduation  wasn’t 
the  end  of  the  journey.  “You  don’t 
stop  learning  when  you  finish 
school,”  he  said.  “Learning  is  a 
life-time  thing.” 

Schaub  retired  from  Conestoga 
in  the  fall  of  1987  after  16  years, 
but  as  he  taught  his  many  students, 
leaving  the  school  did  not  repre- 
sent an  ending.  Retirement  has  af- 
forded him  more  time  for  golf  and 
woodworking,  but  he  plans  to  con- 
tinue serving  the  SMAC  in  work 
he  said  he  enjoys.  “I’ve  Just  fin- 
ished my  tour  on  the  professional 
complaints  committee.  Now  I’m 
Just  waiting  for  my  next  assign- 
ment.” 


Seminar  addresses  the  future  of  nursing  education 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

An  open  seminar  called  Educa- 
tion of  the  Nurse  of  the  Future  was 
held  Thursday,  Feb.  15  in  the  col- 
lege’s blue  c^eteria. 

The  seminar  was  organized  to 
help  define  the  future  of  nursing 
education  in  Ontario  due  to  the 
changes  in  the  health  care  system. 

The  forum  also  addressed  issues 
concerning  the  education  of  nurses 
who  have  practised  for  a number  of 
years,  and  the  alliance  between  col- 
leges and  universities  in  educating 
nurses.  The  forum  was  sponsored 
by  the  school  of  health  sciences  of 
Conestoga  College.  About  100 
nurses,  health  care  professionals 
and  people  involved  in  the  industry 
attended.  Representatives  ifom  the 
provincial  steering  committee 
(PSC)  presented  their  position 
statement  on  the  future  of  nursing 
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education. 

The  PSC  began  a series  of  meet- 
ings in  February  1991,  between 
college  and  university  heads  and 
drafted  a discussion  paper.  The 
Nurse  of  the  Future,  which  was  cir- 
culated to  the  nursing  community. 
The  PSC  was  established  in  the  fall 
of  1992  and  was  structured  to  en- 
sure regional  representation  at  fac- 
ulty and  administration  levels. 

Charlotte  Noesgaard,  a nurse- 
educator  at  McMaster  University 
and  regional  representative  for  the 
Registered  Nurses  Association  of 
Ontario  (RNAO),  was  the  modera- 
tor at  the  forum  and  said  she  hopes 


the  good  attendance  represented 
was  a show  of  interest  for  nursing 
in  the  future. 

Dr.  Anne  Bender  from  Humber 
College  was  a representative  for  the 
PSC.  She  said  it  is  important  to  gain 
momentum  again  after  a 20-year 
stagnation.  She  added  she  was  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  progress  in 
the  1990s  compared  to  other  prov- 
inces. 

Bender  said  more  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  three  to  four 
years  than  has  been  made  in  the  past 
20  years.  “I  truly  believe  as  an  ^u- 
cator  in  the  college  system,  the 
nurse  of  the  future  needs  to  be  pre- 


Going  home 

WEEKEND?  Many  happy 

RETURNS 

Kitchener  student  return  fares  to: 

London  $20  Toronto  $22 
Peterborough  $44  Belleville  $53 
Ottawa  $87  Sudbury  $93 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 

Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 


Surf  the  Web  at  : http://www.greyhound.ca 

Ersi^auMut 


15  Charles  St.  W.,  Kitchener  741-2600 


pared,  ” she  said.  “She  needs  to  be  versity  of  Western  Ontario,  said  it 
more  autonomous  in  directing  her-  is  important  to  inform  secondary 
self  and  others  in  the  profession.”  schools  about  nursing  through 

Dr.  Lillian  Bramwell,  of  the  Uni-  guidance  offices. 


Election  Notice 

ONE  PERSON  IS  TO  BE  ELECTED  AS  A MEMBER  OF 
THE  CONESTOGA  COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  ARTS  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  FROM 
EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TWO  CATEGORIES: 

STUDENT 

OPEN  TO  ALL  FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME 
STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  A PROGRAM  OF 
INSTRUCTION  (A  GROUP  OF  RELATED  COURSES 
LEADING  TO  A DIPLOMA,  CERTIFICATE  OR  OTHER 
DOCUMENT  AWARDED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF 
GOVERNORS). 

Term  of  office:  Sept.  1,  1996  — Aug.  31,  1997 
ACADEMIC  STAFF 

OPEN  TO  ALL  FULL-TIME,  PART-TIME,  SESSIONAL 
TEACHERS,  COUNSELLORS  OR  LIBRARIANS 
EMPLOYED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS, 
CONESTOGA  COLLEGE. 

Term  of  office:  Sept.  1,  1996  — Aug.  31,  1999 

The  terms  of  reference  for  both  elected  internal  members  are 
the  same  as  those  for  externally  appointed  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Nomination  forms  are  available  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  board  (Kevin  Mullan) 

Closing  date  for  nominations:  March  14, 1996 

List  of  nominees  to  be  posted  on  campus  bulletin 
boards  on  March  21,1 996 

Election  Date:  Wednesday,  April  3, 1996 
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And  then  there  were  three 

They  came,  they  sang,  they  danced.  They  behaved  like  politicians- 
in-training.  And  when  it  was  all  over,  choosing  was  no  less  daunting 
a task. 

Too  many  posters,  not  enough  time  to  get  a feeling  for  what  each 
candidate  was  all  about.  And  since  the  question  period  seemed  to 
focus  on  one  candidate,  some  positions  were  probably  filled  based 
on  popularity,  or  worse,  through  that  great  equalizer,  the  eenie- 
meenie-miney-moe  method. 

TTie  solution,  however,  is  anything  but  obvious.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  two  years  there  has  been  competition  for  every  position.  In 
the  past,  positions  have  been  handed  to  candidates.  In  these  cases, 
the  need  to  make  an  informed  decision  was  a moot  point. 

The  best  and  only  choice  was  the  one  person  in  the  entire  3,800- 
plus  student  body  who  bothered  to  come  out.  In  comparison,  this 
year  the  competition  was  tough. 

Maybe,  to  adequately  display  this  sudden  swell  of  student  enthu- 
siasm, another  week  could  have  been  granted  to  the  campaign 
cause.  Maybe,  one  more  question  period  - for  those  students  who 
were  in  class  the  first  time  around  - could  have  been  offered. 

This  is  no  guarantee,  however,  that  potential  voters  would  have 
attended.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  whether  the  decent  turnout  at  the 
campaign  speeches  was  due  to  genuine  interest,  or  if  students,  set 
on  a game  of  pool,  were  caught  unaware.  Regardless  of  the  reason 
for  their  presence,  present  they  were,  and  they  asked  questions. 

Conestoga  is  not  renowned  for  school  spirit  or  student  participa- 
tion. But  there  is  no  one  at  fault. 

The  large  mature  student  makeup  of  the  school  is  partially  to 
blame.  Few  mature  students  are  interested  in  hanging  out  at  the 
arcade,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  lounge  and  its  attractions  aimed 
at  the  younger  crowd.  Students  with  families  and  jobs  have  time  to 
do  little  more  than  attend  classes  before  rushing  home  to  domestic 
responsibilities. 

The  existence  of  the  Doon  Student  Association  is  of  little  interest 
to  these  hectic  lives.  Many  students  view  DSA  fees  as  a necessary 
evil,  and  who  is  spending  the  money,  of  little  concern. 

Unfortunately,  whether  one  interacts  with  the  DSA  or  not,  its 
representation  affects  every  one  of  the  students  at  Conestoga. 
Often,  a representative  of  the  DSA  is  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  a first  impression  of  Conestoga  for  institutions  and  businesses. 
In  a fair  world,  these  dealings  - especially  if  negative  - would  hold 
no  weight  when  a Conestoga  alumnus  applied  for  a job.  And  since 
we  live  in  a fair  world  . . . 

Interested  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  students  chosen  for  DSA 
positions  represent  the  student  body.  For  better  or  worse,  they  have 
the  potential  to  affect  the  college’s  reputation,  and  by  association, 
the  student’s. 

Of  course,  if  you  didn’t  bother  to  vote,  it’s  not  really  your  problem. 
After  all,  you  didn’t  put  them  there. 


By  Samantha 
Craggs 


Reality’s  far  from  Melrose  Place  or  Cabot  Cove 


I don’t  know  why  people  watch  television.  It  is 
so  unrealistic,  it  is  amazing  anyone  bothers  with 
it.  It  is  so  riddled  with  inconsistencies  that  the 
producers  of  the  programs  must  think  we,  the 
viewing  public,  are  idiots. 

Take,  for  example,  an  episode  of  Melrose  Place 
that  aired  last  season. 

The  character  of  Jo  (Daphne  Zuniga)  did  a 
photo  session  for  her  friend  Alison’s  advertising 
firm.  Jo  is  a photographer,  but  she  developed  her 
pictures  in  her  brightly-lit  kitchen  with  the  sun 
shining  through  the  curtains.  It  doesn’t  take  a 
professional  photographer  to  know  that  photos 
must  be  developed  in  a darkroom.  She  dried  the 
negative  strips  with  a towel,  when  they  are  nor- 
mally air-dried.  Does  Melrose  Place  think  its 
viewing  audience  are  idiots? 

Models  Inc.,  another  Aaron  Spelling  show  that 
is  thankfully  no  longer  on  the  air,  was  about  the 
lives  of  glamorous  models. 

There  was  a catch:  the  agency  and  the  models 
were  unrealistic.  The  agency  was  not  a place  of 
business  but  a place  to  bicker  and  back  stab.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  head  shots,  not  maga- 
zine covers,  and  the  phone  hardly  ever  rang  when 
it  should  have  been  ringing  constantly. 

The  star  model  could  never  have  been  an  actual 
model,  and  one  real-life  designer  described  her 
to  Sassy  magazine  as  looking  like  “Lisa  Hartman 
with  gum  disease.’’ 

Murder,  She  Wrote  is  another  ridiculous  show. 
Angela  Landsbury  plays  Jessica  Fletcher,  a mys- 
tery writer  who  dways  knows  more  about  the 


investigations  than  the  police.  She  lives  in  Cabot 
Cove,  a town  the  size  of  Elmira,  and  every  week 
someone  is  murdered  and  someone  goes  to  jail. 
You  could  not  pay  me  enough  to  live  in  that  town 
with  a crime  rate  like  that. 

Every  time  Fletcher  attends  a social  function, 
someone  is  murdered.  Why  isn’t  someone  inves- 
tigating her? 

The  worst  part  is,  Fletcher’s  mere  glance  seems 
to  extract  confessions.  All  she  needs  to  say  to  a 
suspect  is  “Bob,  wasn’t  that  your  scarf  at  the 
dock  that  night?’’  but  instead  of  explaining,  Bob 
says  “Okay,  okay,  it  was  me.  I kUled  her.” 

Soap  operas  are  the  most  unrealistic. 

Babies  are  bom  after  two-month  pregnancies 
and  they  are  suddenly  a year  old.  They  are  never 
baby-sat,  they  are  never  played  with  and  they  are 
never  present  They  are  simply  “upstairs.”  Every 
time  they  do  make  an  appearance,  they  are  “put 
down  for  a nap.”  When  the  children  make  an 
appearance  later  on  that  year,  they  are  16  and 
have  a love  interest. 

Never  mind  the  fact  that  people  in  soap  operas 
have  jobs  they  never  go  to,  sleep  with  their 
makeup  on,  and  are  always  well-dressed  even  if 
they  are  lower  class. 

Maybe  I have  too  much  time  on  my  hands  to  be 
pondering  aU  of  these  things,  but  it’s  no  wonder 
many  members  of  society  have  a distorted  view 
of  reality. 

They  should  turn  off  their  television  and  pick 
up  a newspaper.  The  real  world  is  much  more 
exciting. 


Conestoga  comer 

‘■'►Hi* 



By  Perry 
Hagerman 

J 

Smokers  beware;  alien  eyes  are  watching 


While  Conestoga’s  smokers  huddled  in  the 
freezing  temperatures  below,  somewhere  high 
above . . . 

“Bring  engineer  Xat  to  me!”  yelled  the  Cap- 
tain. The  lowly  crewman  scurried  off  as  fast  as 
his  tentacles  could  carry  him.  He  knew  the  cap- 
tain was  upset  by  the  way  he  was  randomly 
shifting  colors.  The  crewman  wouldn’t  have 
traded  places  with  the  engineer  if  his  life  de- 
pended on  it. 

Within  a very  short  time  frame,  the  engineer 
appeared  at  the  doorway  of  the  spaceship’s  com- 
mand post.  He  flopped  forward  and  spread  his 
seven  tentacles  in  a star-burst  position  awaiting 
the  worst.  The  captain  rose  from  his  pneumatic 
chair  and  slowly  approached  the  trembling  Xat. 
Without  a sound,  the  captain  took  out  his  cere- 
monial cutting  tool  and  severed  Xat’s  limb  num- 
ber three. 

“Get  up  you  incompetent  fool!”  the  captain 
roared.  “Twice  you  have  been  given  the  task  of 
improving  the  signals  from  the  surveillance 
modules  and  twice  you  have  failed.  Explain 
yourself.” 

Xat  slowly  rose  to  a crouching  position.  The 
fluid  from  the  severed  appendage  had  already 
stopped  seeping.  In  three  weeks,  the  tentacle 
would  grow  back,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  hu- 
miliation would  be  ruthless.  Being  sure  not  to 
look  directly  at  the  captain  with  his  optic  recep- 
tor, Xat  stammered  out  his  excuse. 

“The  p-p-p-problem  can  be  corrected  your 
fiendishness.  It  will  take  just  one  more  modifi- 
cation.” Xat  cowered  even  lower  expecting  an- 
other blow.  None  came,  so  he  went  on.  “When 
we  first  designed  the  spy  drones  we  knew  that 


we  couldn’t  disguise  the  satellite  linkup  sending 
dish.  So  we  incorporated  it  into  what  we  thought 
was  a brilliant  design.  By  making  it  look  like  a 
garbage  can  with  an  ‘ashtray’  on  top,  it  could  sit 
in  plain  sight  and  none  of  the  alien  earthlings 
would  know  they  were  being  watched.” 

The  captain  twitched  his  blade  with  impa- 
tience. None  of  this  information  was  new  to  him. 
He  yelled,  “But  the  signal  continues  to  break 
up!” 

Xat  stammered,  “How  could  we  have  known 
that  when  the  sending  dish  is  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  carbon,  paper,  fibreglass,  nicotine 
and  tar,  it  would  be  the  exact  combination 
needed  to  disrupt  the  s-s-s-signal?  My  first 
modification  seemed  to  have  helped.  I installed 
a thought  transmitter  under  each  dish  which 
would  encourage  the  earthlings  who  were  about 
to  butt  out  their  cigarettes,  to  throw  the  butts  onto 
the  ground  or  into  the  garden  or  onto  the  grass 
nearby.  It  should  have  worked,  but  I must  have 
underestimated  the  extent  of  the  irrational  be- 
havior this  thought  tries  to  command.  Some  of 
them  actually  withstand  the  message  and  con- 
tinue to  use  the  ashtray.” 

The  captain  began  to  shift  colors  even  faster. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  in  the  command  centre 
looked  away  pretending  not  to  notice.  “And  your 
solution  is?” 

“I  will  increase  the  strength  of  the  signal  until 
no  one  uses  the  ashtray  your  horribleness,”  Xat 
said. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  captain.  “Of  course,  your 
life  depends  on  its  success.” 

Editor’s  note:  Stop  the  alien  invasion!  Block 
their  signals  with  your  butts! 
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TAKING  SIDES 


Do  you  agree  with  the  change  from  alpha  to  numeric 

in  reporting  grades? 


Figures  give 
more  accuracy 


There  is  nothing  more  frustrating  than  sitting 
down  with  a report  card  that  lists  a bunch  of 
letters  that  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  you  ex- 
cept a pass  or  a fail. 

With  the  recent  change  from  the  alphabetical 
to  numeric  marking  system,  students  no  longer 
have  to  wonder  what  their  marks  are. 

Before  the  numeric  system  for  grades  was 
implemented  at  the  beginning  of  this  semester, 
marks  were  passed  out  in  an  alphabetical  style. 

This  format  worked  until  the  registrar’s  office 
realized  it  was  easier  to  make  the  transfer  of 
transcripts  for  students  applying  to  universities 
with  the  numeric  grading  system. 

Since  universities  use  numeric  grades,  the 
transcript  cross-over  from  alpha  to  numeric  took 
longer  than  necessary,  and  it  was  inconvenient 
for  students  to  wait  the  extra  time. 

Tbe  college  administration  made  a good  deci- 
sion when  the  grading  system  was  changed  be- 
cause the  numeric  system  is  used  all  through 
high  school.  This  is  because  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions, such  as  Conestoga  College,  look  for 
high  numeric  averages. 

Now,  if  high  schools  are  expected  to  use  the 
numeric  system,  there  should  be  no  problem  for 
colleges  to  do  the  same. 

Another  advantage  of  the  numeric  system  is  it 
allows  students  to  see  how  well  they  did  in  a 
class.  Academic  achievement  is  something  all 
students  strive  for;  seeing  the  numbers  reflect- 
ing their  hard  work  can  be  very  satisfying. 

There  is  such  a wide  range,  percentage-wise, 
in  an  A or  B that  students  have  no  idea  of  their 
actual  marks.  They  could  have  an  81  or  an  89 
and  still  get  an  A. 

It  is  true  that  numbers  can  make  people  more 
competitive,  but  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
some  good,  friendly  competition  if  it  is  pushing 
students  to  do  their  best  possible  work. 

Also,  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  ’90s,  it  is 
less  time-consuming  for  students  to  glance  at 
their  numeric  marks  and  see  if  they  got  the  credit 
or  not  Numbers  are  much  easier  for  students  to 
deal  with. 

Before  the  change,  the  faculty  of  each  program 
did  give  students  the  numeric  grade,  but  the 
alphabetical  mark  was  the  one  that  appeared  on 
their  transcript.  Therefore,  employers  saw  the 
letter  rather  than  the  student’s  actual  mark  in  the 
course. 

Some  employers  look  for  future  employees 
based  on  the  best  grades,  but  it  is  hard  to  do  that 
when  all  they  see  is  a list  of  letters  rather  than 
the  numeric  grades. 

A change  in  the  administration  has  been  made 
to  work  for  and  benefit  students.  This  small  step 
towards  the  success  of  students,  can  only  mean 
that  the  college  will  continue  to  help  the  students 
become  the  best  they  can  be. 


campus 

comments 

“Yeah,  it  gives  you  a more 
exact  evaluation.  In  zeros 
in  on  what  you  are  doing.” 

Michael  Kenny 
First-year  engineering 
technician 


“I  think  it’s  fine.  It  shows 
how  you  are  really  doing.” 


Amanda  Ward 
First-year.nursing 


“I  think  it  is  a good  idea,  it 
is  more  precise.” 


Bob  Fillier 

First-year  electronics 
technician 


“Yes.  It  is  nice  to  know 
what  your  exact  mark  is.” 


Darcy  Eickmeier 
Second-year  accounting 


“It  doesn’t  really  affect  me 
because  I am  in  the  graph- 
ics wing.” 

Bobbi  Sturgeon 
Second-year  graphic  design 


“It’s  good  because  you 
can  determine  your  exact 
grade.” 

Carl  Langenhaven 
Second-year  general  arts  and 
science 


Do  you  have  any  topical  questions 
you  want  straight-forward  answers  to? 

Send  them  to  the  editor  or  staff  in 
'Room  4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 

J 

Numeric  system 
is  unnecessary 


The  new  achievement  reports  that  indicate  fi- 
nal marks  and  academic  decisions  in  a numeric 
system  are  unnecessary. 

The  old  system  showed  alpha  grades  on  a 
student’s  achievement  report,  but  students  could 
ask  faculty  what  percentage  they  got.  This  sys- 
tem was  working  well  until  Sept.  1,  1995  and 
there  was  no  need  to  change  it. 

The  idea  of  switching  from  an  alpha  to  a nu- 
meric grading  system  was  made  by  the  Aca- 
demic Policies,  Procedures  and  Practices 
Committee.  It  has  been  the  grading  system  since 
last  semester. 

Under  the  old  system,  an  A+  ranged  from  90 
to  100  per  cent  when  the  course  outcomes  were 
met  with  distinguished  recognition.  An  A 
ranged  from  80  to  89  per  cent  and  so  on. 

The  minimal  compliance  with  course  out- 
comes was  D ranging  from  55  to  59  per  cent.  All 
marks  below  54  per  cent  got  a mark  of  F which 
stands  for  fail. 

Representatives  at  the  registrar’s  office  say  a 
numeric  system  simplifies  the  transfer  of  aca- 
demic transcripts  for  students  who  apply  to  uni- 
versities because  most  of  the  academic 
institutions  use  a numerical  system.- 
This  may  be  true,  but  the  real  reason  why 
universities  use  a numerical  system  is  they  want 
to  avoid  failure  and  drop-out  rates  by  accepting 
only  students  whose  marks  are  the  highest,  not 
by  simplifying  the  transfers. 

Then  there  is  the  idea  about  a precise  measure 
of  academic  achievement  and  easier  work  for 
faculty  to  calculate  the  marks  numerically  and 
not  convert  the  marks  to  a letter. 

There  is  no  doubt  faculty  can  easily  make  a 
mistake  and  miss  one  or  two  marks  in  their 
calculation.  To  students,  this  could  mean  losing 
an  extra  per  cent  that  could  be  important  in 
getting  an  admission  to  other  academic  institu- 
tions. 

Switching  the  system  also  means  an  unneces- 
sary competition  among  fellow  students.  Moti- 
vation, self-esteem  and  the  joy  of  learning  could 
be  damaged  by  studying  for  grades,  not  for 
learning. 

The  difference  in  a few  per  cent  doesn’t  accu- 
rately express  students’  knowledge  and  skills, 
because  qualities  can  not  be  judged  on  grades 
alone. 

Some  students  work  two  or  three  times  harder 
than  other  students  to  maintain  the  same  grades. 

Grades  shouldn’t  be  such  an  important  ele- 
ment for  university  or  college  admission. 

There  is  not  a lot  of  difference  between  the 
student  who  has  86  per  cent  and  the  student  who 
has  80  per  cent 

The  As,  Bs  and  Cs  assure  that  students  strive 
for  properly  learning  the  material  and  not  just 
for  the  grades. 


By  Ewa 
Jankowiak 
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DSA  president  wants 
equality  for  the  sexes 


By  Amanda  Steffler 

Feminisin.  Even  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  word  can  send  some 
people  off  into  long  speeches  over- 
flowing with  compliments  or  with 
put-downs  relating  to  women  and 
women’s  issues. 

During  an  interview,  Dawn  Mit- 
telholtz,  president  of  the  college’s 
DSA,  said  she  believes  feminism 
has  a bad  reputation. 

She  said  she  would  describe  her- 
self as  a feminist  but  mainly  for  the 
issue  of  equality  of  women  and 
men. 

“I’m  for  equality,  not  making 
anyone  feel  they  are  less  than  any- 
one else.” 

As  DSA  president,  Mittelholtz 
said  she  has  never  felt  discrimi- 
nated against  within  the  school.  She 
has,  however,  felt  discriminated 
against  outside  Conestoga 

“The  instances  have  been  few  and 
far  between,  but  it  is  usually  older 
men.  Once  they  talk  to  me  and  re- 
alize I have  valid  points  to  make 
and  that  I can  represent  the  students 
at  Conestoga,  the  stereotype  usu- 
ally falls  away.” 

Mittelholtz  said  many  people  do 
not  realize  that  the  majority  of  DSA 
staff  members  are  females.  She  said 


only  two  out  of  the  1 1 staff  mem- 
bers, part-time  and  full-time  are 
men. 

She  said  Gavin  FitzPatrick  and 
Steve  Geerts  have  never  showed 
signs  of  being  offended  or  bothered 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
women  within  the  DSA.  “We  all 
get  along  great.” 

When  asked  how  she  faces  situ- 
ations in  which  she  may  be  or  al- 
ready feels  discriminated  against, 
Mittelholtz  said,  “There  is  no  way 
of  getting  around  being  a female.  I 
usually  dress  conservatively  and 
stand  my  ground.” 

She  said  if  she  doesn’t  think  about 
being  discriminated  against,  she 
finds  that  attitudes  change.  “If  I 
don’t  show  that  it  bothers  me,  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  stereotype  me.” 
Because  she  is  female  and  DSA 
president,  Mittelholtz  doesn’t  think 
of  herself  as  an  example  only  to 
women.  “Not  so  much  by  being  a 
woman,  just  being  an  example 
whether  to  males  or  females.” 
Mittelholtz  had  a suggestion  to 
any  women  who  are,  or  will  be, 
aiming  for  a high  position  in  an 
organization.  “Don’t  let  the  attitude 
of  a few  people  make  you  feel  you 
are  less  than  what  you  are,  their 
attitudes  shouldn’t  affect  you.” 


A big  decision 

Age  and  experience 
assets  for  grandmother 


By  Linda  Yovanovich 

Carolyn  Berger  is  looking  for- 
ward to  graduating  this  summer. 
When  she  finishes  Conestoga’s 
two-year  social  services  program  in 
April,  she’ll  finally  have  some  time 
to  share  with  her  two-year-old 
granddaughter  and  a grandchild 
who  will  be  bom  in  a few  months. 

Berger,  48,  came  back  to  school 
after  a 30-year  hiatus  during  which 
she  found  she  was  unable  to  get 
full-time  employment  in  her  cho- 
sen field  of  social  work. 

A few  years  back,  she  was  a single 
mom  holding  down  several  part- 
time  jobs  at  once.  When  she  real- 
ized there  was  little  chance  she 
would  be  hired  for  a full-time  posi- 
tion without  her  diploma  in  social 
services,  she  decided  to  apply  to 
'’onestoga. 

''  s one  of  35  people  accepted 
irom  a pool  of  900  applicants,  Ber- 
ger said  she  chose  Conestoga’s  so- 
cial services  program  over  the 
teacher’s  aid  program  under  the 
guidance  of  her  daughter. 

“I  think  they’ve  got  quite  a 
screening  process  for  the  program. 
My  experience  (in  the  social  field) 
looked  good  on  my  resumee.” 
Going  back  to  school  was  a big 
decision  she  said.  The  course  itself 
is  overwhelming.  It  was  also  a chal- 
lenge to  get  back  into  the  school 
regime.  She  was  concerned  about 
reading  and  retaining  information 
for  tests.  “I  was  surprised  I was  able 
to  do  it. 

“To  go  back  as  a mature  student, 
you  really  have  to  have  interest  in 


what  you  are  studying.” 

She  said  her  interest  in  social 
work  made  a big  difference  for  her 
when  she  was  adjusting  to  school 
life.  It  has  also  been  a real  asset  in 
working  within  the  program  itself. 
However,  she  has  faced  challenges 
while  she  has  been  in  college. 

The  program  is  very  challenging 
and  the  workload  is  tough.  Last  fall, 
she  said,  was  particularly  hard  with 
a combination  of  papers,  presenta- 
tions and  assignments.  “There  were 
times  when  I found  it  overwhelm- 
ing and  wanted  to  quit.  But  my 
fiancee  supported  me.  You  need 
family  to  help  you.” 

She  said  her  kids  are  very  proud 
of  her  and  said  her  son  even  wants 
her  to  go  to  university.  However, 
she  said,  she’d  prefer  just  to  get  a 
full-time  job  in  her  field  and  work 
for  a while. 

“What’s  nice,  though,  is  that  there 
are  others  my  age  in  my  class. 
There  are  people  of  all  ages  - both 
men  and  women  - in  the  program. 

“My  age  and  experience  have 
helped.  Some  students  have  never 
deit  with  clients  before.”  She  said 
in  a course  such  as  social  services, 
knowing  how  to  deal  with  people 
and  having  experience  with  case 
work  is  very  important 
Berger  said  her  experience  and 
age  have  been  assets  in  her  educa- 
tion. As  a grandmother  of  one, 
soon-to-be  two,  she  feels  good 
about  her  decision  to  go  back  to 
school. 

“As  a grandmother,  I feel  good 
that  I did  it  I’ll  be  very  proud  when 
I graduate.” 


Around  town 

International  Women’s 
Week  celebrations  planned 


By  Diane  Santos 

During  International  Women’s 
Week  Conestoga  College  will 
highlight  the  event  with  posters, 
displays,  videos  and  a guest  lecture 
by  local  feminist  writer  and  re- 
porter Rose  Simone. 

International  Women’s  Week 
will  be  observed  throughout  the 
province  from  March  4-8  to  make 
everyone  aware  of  the  concerns  of 
women,  said  Joan  Magazine  of  stu- 
dent services. 

The  University  of  Waterloo  has 
also  scheduled  guest  speakers  to 
participate  in  the  week. 

On  Sunday,  March  3,  UW  wel- 
comes Ellen  Gabrieli,  a participant 
in  the  Oka  crisis. 

According  to  a spokesperson  at 
the  university,  there  will  also  be  a 
health  fair  and  an  African  women’s 
art  exhibit  at  Kitchener’s  city  hall 
rotunda. 

For  more  information  on  events  at 


UW,  call  the  main  number  at  the 
campus  and  ask  for  the  Women’s 
Resource  Centre. 

At  Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  the 
women’s  centre  will  have  display 
tables  with  brochures. 

It  will  also  be  presenting  a number 
of  guest  speakers  from  Monday  to 
Thursday.  Mohine  Atthia  from  the 
YMCA  will  be  speaking  about 
women  in  social  services. 

For  information  call  WLU’s 
women’s  centre  at  884-1970,  exL 

At  the  University  of  Guelph,  on 
Thursday  March  7,  Dr.  Paula 
Caplan,  a human  rights  activist, 
will  explore  the  exploitation  of 
women. 

The  university  will  also  have  dis- 
plays at  their  women’s  centre  fea- 
turing women  who  are  making 
changes  in  their  lives. 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
will  feature  a film  festival.  The 
films  begin  at  7 p.m.  and  run  until 


approximately  10  p.m. 

TTie  viewing  takes  place  in  the 
central  teaching  building.  Room 
2112  and  admittance  is  free. 

The  films  being  shown  on  Mon- 
day are:  Five  Feminist  Minutes  and 
A Tender  Tail  of  Cinderella  Pen- 
guin. The  films  on  Tuesday  include 
Sisters  in  the  Struggle  and  Keepers 
of  the  Night. 

Sarah  Slote,  a member  of  the 
women’s  centre  at  Guelph  Univer- 
sity, said  each  night  will  have  some 
sort  of  theme . 

Capping  off  the  films  will  be  the 
movie  Bar  Girls,  depicting  a les- 
bian theme. 

Slote  also  said  that  for  each  movie 
night  there  will  also  be  light  re- 
freshments such  as  pop,  juice  and 
popcorn. 

For  more  information  regarding 
the  events  at  Guelph,  the  univer- 
sity’s central  students  association 
human  rights  division  can  be 
reached  at  824-4120,  ext.  2629. 


The  new  face  of  feminism; 
student  voices  her  concerns 


By  Ewa  Jankowiak 

Nancy  Dempsey,  a part-time 
early  chfld  education  (ECE)  stu- 
dent at  Conestoga  College,  be- 
gins her  fourth  year  of  study  in 
the  programs  that  gives  her  a lot 
of  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Dempsey,  48,  of  Cambridge,  is 
also  a feminist  who  thinks 
women  and  men  are  more  alike 
than  they  are  different. 

She  said  she  decided  to  take  the 
ECE  program  because  she  has  al- 
ways been  interested  in  children, 
especially  those  who  are  emo- 
tionally unstable  or  abused. 

She  said  many  people  think  the 
ECE  program  is  a babysitting 
course  but  it  isn’t 

“The  course  is  hard.  There  is  a 
lot  of  theory  that  students  have  to 
put  in  practical  use,”  she  said. 

Dempsey  believes  her  best  at- 
tributes are  thoughtfulness  and  an 
aspiration  to  be  attentive  to  chil- 
dren and  to  other  people. 

She  said  she  thinks  people 
should  change  the  way  they  per- 
ceive their  relationships  and 
build  a caring  and  sharing  soci- 
ety. 

“Cruelty  to  women,  the  way 
women  have  to  watch  everything 
they  do  and  lack  of  freedom  for 
women  really  bother  me,”  said 
Dempsey. 

She  would  like  to  get  involved 
in  some  organization  that  helps 
women  solve  their  problems  and 
fight  for  their  freedom. 

“Women  can  not  go  anywhere 
by  themselves  at  night  and  they 
do  not  have  freedom  to  hitch- 
hike. These  circumstances  make 
me  angry,”  she  said.  But  she 


Nancy  Dempsey  thinks  women  and  men  are  more  alike  than  they 
are  different  and  hopes  that  a dialogue  between  the  sexes  will 
help  to  iron  out  their  diffuculties.  (Photo  by  Ewa  jankcwiak) 


wants  to  be  considered  as  a femi- 
nist who  has  a lot  of  respect  for 
men. 

She  said  she  admires  her  hus- 
band because  of  his  independent 
and  sensitive  way  of  thinking 
about  women’s  issues  and  their 
status  in  the  modem  society. 

He  is  understandable  and  culti- 
vates the  woman’s  values  and  di- 
versity, she  said.  “I  think  having 
two  daughters  made  him  so  un- 
derstandable to  women”,  she 
said. 

“I  still  think  it  is  a man’s  world 
basically.  Women  definitely 


have  it  hard  career-wise  and  they 
underpaid,”  she  said. 

She  wishes  women  were  treated 
more  equally  and  were  allowed  to 
contribute  more  in  every  way  and 
not  just  looked  on  as  care-givers 
and  nurturers. 

Through  hope,  understanding, 
cooperation  and  respect,  both 
men  and  women  can  together  to 
make  the  world  a better  place  and 
get  to  know  each  other  as  people. 

Dempsey  hopes  to  work  with 
children  and  their  families  to 
solve  relationship  problems  of 
social  and  emotional  origin. 
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What  does  feminism  mean? 


By  Nada  Swan 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  fac- 
ing the  growth  of  the  women’s 
equality  movement  (a.k.a.  femi- 
nism movement)  is  the  very  name 
that  helps  to  distinguish  it  . . . 
FEMINISM. 

Over  the  years  the  word  feminism 
has  adopted  the  stereotype  that  por- 
trays feminists  as  aggressive,  men- 
hating  individuals;  thus  preventing 
many  women  and  men  from  partici- 
pating in  the  feminism  movement. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  varying 
degrees  of  feminism,  just  as  there 
are  varying  degrees  of  conserva- 
tism, socialism,  and  liberalism. 

It  is  also  true  that  feminism  ranges 
from  extreme  radical  to  extreme 
liberal  behavior. 

The  important  thing  to  remember 
is  the  polarities  of  any  movement 
represent  less  than  5 per  cent  of  the 
movement. 

The  primary  premise  of  feminism 
is  that  women  have  a right  to  fair 
and  equal  treatment  in  society  and 
in  relationships. 

In  other  words,  if  you  believe  in 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  equal  op- 
portunities for  advancement,  equal 
treatment  in  a marriage/relation- 
ship, equal  laws  for  men  and 
women,  and  equal  participation  in 
sports,  the  arts,  religion,  politics 
and  all  areas  of  life  that  are  open  to 
men,  then  . . . you  are  a feminist. 

It’s  okay  to  call  yourself  a femi- 
nist . . . it’s  not  a dirty  word. 

If  you’re  still  not  convinced  that 
you’re  a feminist,  take  the  feminist 
identification  test 
Ask  yourself  the  following  ques- 
tions and  find  out  if  you’re  a Victo- 
rian (against  women’s  equality),  a 
middle-of-the-roader,  or  a feminist. 

1.  How  do  you  react  to  the  words 


feminist  movement? 

a.  They’re  a bunch  of  frustrated 
man-haters. 

b.  I believe  in  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  but  the  rest  of  it  is  silly. 

c.  It’s  time  women  were  treated 
like  people  and  encouraged  to  have 
lives  of  their  own. 

2.  (For  females)  What  do  you 
want  to  do  with  the  rest  of  your 
life? 

a.  Get  married,  have  children  and 
focus  on  meeting  the  needs  of  my 
family. 

b.  I’ll  get  a job  until  I find  a hus- 
band, and  then  I’ll  stay  home  and  be 
a house  wife.  Maybe  I’ll  go  back  to 
work  when  the  children  are  in 
school. 

c.  I want  to  find  out  who  I am 
before  I marry.  I want  work  that  I 
like  and  believe  in,  and  in  which  I 
can  grow  as  a person.  Then,  if  I 
decide  to  marry.  I’ll  be  a better  wife 
and  mother. 

3.  (For  males)  Would  you  ever 
share  housework  with  your  sig- 
nificant other? 

a.  No! 

b.  If  she  were  working  too.  I’d 
help  her  with  the  dishes  or  the  shop- 
ping once  in  a while. 

c.  Yes.  I would  especially  want  to 
share  responsibility  for  the  children 
because  they’d  be  my  children  too. 

I want  a partner  with  ideas  and  in- 
terests of  her  own,  because  it  would 
make  her  a better  person,  and  be 
more  fun  for  me. 

4.  (For  females)  If  you  found  out 
that  you  were  being  paid  less  for 
the  same  job  held  by  a man  in 
your  company,  what  would  you 
do? 

(Males  can  also  consider  this  ques- 


tion as  a third  party  who  might  be 
able  to  do  something  about  the  situ- 
ation) 

a.  Be  glad  I had  the  job  at  all  and 
not  complain. 

b.  I’d  grumble  to  my  family  about 
how  unfair  it  is  for  men  to  make 
more  money  than  women  for  doing 
the  same  job. 

c.  I’d  go  to  by  boss  and  tell  him  I 
want  to  be  paid  the  same  as  men 
doing  the  same  work.  If  he/she  re- 
fused, I would  complain  to  the 
proper  agency  so  my  right  to  equal 
pay  would  be  enforced. 

5.  (For  males)  If  you  were  an 
employer  and  had  to  choose 
whether  to  promote  a well-quali- 
fied women  or  a qualified  man, 
whom  would  you  pick? 

a.  The  man  because  he  has  a fam- 
ily to  support  and  he  needs  the  pro- 
motion more. 

b.  I’d  promote  the  man,  but  I’d 
give  the  woman  more  responsibili- 
ties and  a raise  without  the  title. 
Clients  don’t  like  to  deal  with 
women  executives,  you  know. 

c.  If  the  women  were  more  quali- 
fied than  the  man,  she  would  get  the 
promotion.  I’m  more  interested  in 
the  best  person  for  the  job  than 
whether  the  executive  is  a man  or 
woman. 

If  you  had  more  “a”  answers,  you 
are  a Victorian;  “b”  answers  show 
a middle-of-the  road  attitude;  and 
“c”  answers  qualify  you  as  a femi- 
nist. 

(The  test  which  is  adapted  from  The 
Woman  Thing,  by  Mary  McHugh, 
is  available  in  the  Women’s 
Resource  Comer  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre  at  the  Doon 
Campus) 


Opinion: 

Why  is  “feminist”  a bad  word? 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

I recently  attended  a meeting  of 
the  Women’s  Resource  Group  at 
Conestoga  College.  I hadn’t  b^n 
involved  with  this  kind  of  group 
before,  so  I was  curious  to  see 
what  they  were  all  about  While 
there,  I was  surprised  to  hear  one 
of  the  members  begin  a sentence 
with,  “Now,  I’m  not  a feminist, 
but . . . ’’ 

Her  statement  intrigued  me.  I’d 
heard  it  before;  many  women 
qualify  their  opinions  with  simi- 
lar remarks.  But  a women’s 
group  was  the  last  place  I ex- 
pected that  kind  of  sentiment. 
This  young  woman  was  a mem- 
ber of  a group  dedicated  to 
women’s  issues  and  concerns. 
Why  would  she  be  ashamed  to 
call  herself  a feminist? 

It  got  me  thinking.  Why  do  peo- 
ple react  so  negatively  to  the 
word  “feminist”  and  the  princi- 
ples it  embodies?  Has  feminist 
suddenly  become  a dirty  word? 

The  Oxford  Paperback  Diction- 
ary defines  a feminist  as  “a  sup- 
porter of  women’s  claims  to  be 
given  rights  equal  to  those  of 
men.” 

The  quest  for  equality  certainly 
gained  momentum  during  the 


1970s,  but  women  have  been 
struggling  to  be  recognized  as 
equals  for  over  a hundred  years. 

Where  would  women,  and  our 
society,  be  today  if  not  for  the 
efforts  of  those  women  who 
forced  the  government  to  recog- 
nize women  as  “persons”  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law?  Where  would 
women  be  without  access  to 
equal  education,  the  right  to  vote 
and  representation  in  govern- 
ment? 

The  women  who  fought  for  the 
basic  rights  we  take  for  granted 
today  were  feminists  by  defini- 
liou:  their  hard  work  should  not 
go  unnoticed,  nor  should  it  be 
scorned  or  cause  women  to  feel 
ashamed  of  being  called  femi- 
nists. So  why  has  there  been  such 
a backlash  against  feminism? 

Part  of  the  reason  may  be  the 
emergence  of  so-called  “radical” 
feminists.  In  the  1980s,  women 
were  lulled  into  believing  they 
had  achieved  their  goals  and  no 
longer  needed  a women’s  move- 
ment. Anyone  who  spoke  out  was 
considered  too  radical  and  often 
“anti-male.” 

Today’s  feminists  fight  for  the 
elimination  of  sexual  harassment 
and  violence  against  women. 
They  try  to  raise  awareness  about 


predominately  female  issues  like 
eating  disorders  and  abortion. 

Radicals  who  male-bash  and 
point  fingers  shift  the  focus  from 
important  issues  to  the  opinions 
of  a few  outspoken  people.  It’s 
these  few  people  give  feminism  a 
bad  rap. 

I do  not  agree  with  many  of 
those  radical  feminists  who 
blame  all  men  everywhere  for  all 
of  the  world’s  problems,  and  I 
don’t  think  there  are  certain  crite- 
ria to  be  met  for  a woman  to  call 
herself  a feminist.  But  demand- 
ing equality  in  a society  where 
inequalities  stDl  exist  should  not 
be  considered  shameful,  espe- 
cially by  women. 

Before  feminism  can  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  men  and 
women  must  stop  fearing  femi- 
nists and  their  concerns.  Femi- 
nism is  a quest  for  equality,  not 
for  control  or  superiority. 

I want  to  be  treated  as  a person, 
with  rights,  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities equal  to  any  other 
person.  That  young  woman  gave 
me  a lot  to  think  about,  and  I’m 
thankful  she  did.  She  forced  me 
to  examine  my  own  beliefs  and 
concepts  of  feminism.  As  a re- 
sult, I’m  not  ashamed  to  call  my- 
self a feminist;  I’m  happy  to. 


Brenda  Spencer  (standing)  and  Shannon  Beaver,  both  third-year 
I broadcasting  students,  ready  their  equipment  for  an  electronic 
' news  gathering  (ENG).  (Photo  by  Heather  Mitum  Graham) 


Rose  Simone  to  visit 


A feminist 

By  Amanda  Weber 

Rose  Simone  is  a feminist  who 
has  been  a reporter  for  17  years.  She 
has  worked  at  small  papers  all 
across  Ontario,  such  as  the  North 
Bay  Nugget  and  the  Brantford  Ex- 
positor, but  has  called  the  Record 
her  home  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Simone  is  planning  on  coming  to 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon  campus 
on  March  8 to  speak  to  students 
about  feminism. 

Her  talk  is  entitled  Feminism  in 
the  Media  and  the  ’90s  Backlash. 
Her  speech  will  be  part  of  the  Inter- 
nationa] Women’s  Week  celebra- 
tions. 

Simone  said  her  talk  is  not  just 
about  feminism,  but  also  on  how  it 
is  covered  and  how  it  appears  in  the 
mainstream  media. 

“I’m  a feminist,”  Simone  said.  “I 
feel  strongly  about  hearing  differ- 
ent opinions  and  allowing  women 
an  equal  voice  in  the  media” 

She  also  intends  to  talk  about  how 
certain  groups  can  be  marginalized 
and  can  be  labelled  as  special-inter- 
est groups. 

To  observe  the  week,  Simone  will 
be  attending  some  events  in  the 
area. 

Simone  said  the  week  is  basically 
a celebration  that  brings  women  to- 
gether to  recognize  their  victories 
of  the  past  years. 

“This  week  looks  at  where  we 
have  been  and  where  we’re  going 
(as  women),”  Simone  said. 

Simone  said  that  International 
Women’s  Day  was  declared  on 
March  8,  1908  at  an  International 
Labor  Conference  in  Denmark. 


speaks  out 

The  day  was  declared  because 
thousands  of  woman  protested  the 
horrible  working  conditions  they 
had  to  endure. 

A lot  of  women  lost  their  lives  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  due  to  work 
conditions. 

Simone  said  the  biggest  issues 
women  are  dealing  with  today  are 
government  cuts.  Simone  said  she 
believes  more  women  are  losing 
jobs  because  they  make  less  money 
and  are  in  lower  tax  bracket. 

“Cuts  to  benefits  are  affecting 
women,”  Simone  said.  “It  is  eco- 
nomic inequality  because  women 
are  finding  it  harder  to  get  good 
jobs.  Therefore  single  mothers 
have  more  to  lose  then  single  fa- 
thers because  they  outnumber  the 
dads. 

Simone  said  women  have  diffi- 
culties finding  the  time  to  run  for 
political  office  and  therefore  aren’t 
as  high’3'  represented  in  govern- 
ment as  the  male  gender. 

Simone  also  said  abuse  shelters 
for  women  are  being  impacted 
quite  severely  by  the  cuts,  making 
it  harder  for  a woman  to  leave  an 
abusive  relationship,  especially  if 
she  is  economically  dependent. 

“Women  have  to  mobilize  and 
come  together,”  Simone  said. 

Simone  used  to  write  a feminist 
column  for  the  Record,  but  it  was 
pulled  after  five  years  because  the 
paper  thought  it  had  run  its  course. 

“I  saw  a need  for  it,”  Simone  ,aid. 
“I  would  like  to  see  a feminist  col- 
umn in  the  paper  in  the  future,  even 
if  it’s  not  written  by  myself.” 

Simone  w'ill  be  speaking  in  room 
1C  15  at  12:30  p.m. 
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Fund-raiser  helps 
girl  fight  cancer 

By  Perry  Hagerman 


SWAK  Day  ’96  a record  success 


Leisa  Cronsberry  prepares  for  the  Sealed  With  Alumni  Kisses 
event  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  The  event  was  a record-breaker  with 
300  flowers  and  Hershey  kisses  being  sold.  (Photo  by  Jeannette  Cantin) 


Although  St.  Valentine’s  Day  is 
usually  associated  with  love  be- 
tween mates,  a fund-raising  event 
held  Feb.  14  at  Conestoga’s  Cam- 
bridge campus  was  associated  with 
love  of  a different  kind  — the  com- 
mittment between  community 
members. 

Holly  Linn  is  a student  at  Cam- 
bridge and  part  of  a group  which  is 
raising  money  for  the  family  of  her 
eight-year-old  niece,  Amber  Linn, 
who  has  cancer.  On  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  they  raised  $168  by  raffling 
off  a chocolate  cheesecake  and  by 
having  a pizza  day.  People  donated 
money  in  exchange  for  a slice. 

Linn  said  the  event  was  organized 
by  a social  committee  and  everyone 
pitched  in. 

Amber  is  currently  at  Sick  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  in  Toronto  suffer- 
ing from  a brain  tumor  and  waiting 
for  a bone-marrow  transplant.  It  is 
the  second  battle  she  has  had  with 
cancer.  In  1994,  an  earlier  brain  tu- 
mour left  her  without  her  sight. 

The  money  raised  is  to  help  her 
parents  deal  with  some  of  their  ex- 
penses, said  Holly.  Neither  of  them 
are  working  while  they  try  to  pro- 
vide the  support  Amber  ne^s.  “She 
needs  her  parents  there,”  Holly 
said.  “The  last  thing  they  need  to  be 
worrying  about  is  money.” 


Amber’s  mother  is  not  working 
and  her  father  has  taken  an  unpaid 
leave-of-absence  from  his  work  in 
order  to  be  with  their  daughter. 
“The  money  goes  towards  travel- 
ling expenses  and  day-to-day  ex- 
penses,” said  Holly.  “TTiey  have  to 
pay  their  bills  like  their  mortgage 
and  there  is  no  money  coming  in.” 

The  St.  Valentine’s  Day  events 
were  only  part  of  an  ongoing  fun- 
draising process.  Holly  said. 
“There  is  the  Angels  On  My  Shoul- 
ders campaign  which  gives  anyone 
donating  more  than  $3  a pin  with  an 
angel  on  it.” 

As  well,  the  group  was  holding  a 
euchre  tournament  and  dance  on 
Feb.  17  at  the  Cambridge  New- 
foundland Qub.  The  club  donated 
the  space. 

Interest  in  helping  raise  money 
has  spread  beyond  the  Cambridge 
campus.  “Some  schools  in  Cam- 
bridge are  making  chocolate  suck- 
ers and  selling  them  for  Amber,” 
HoUy  said. 

So  far,  $5,000  has  been  raised 
since  fund-raising  began  in  Decem- 
ber, Holly  said. 

Anyone  wishing  to  donate  money 
can  go  to  their  local  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal. 

The  money  will  be  sent  to  the 
Cambridge  branch  where  Holly  has 
set  up  an  Amber  Linn  trust  fund 
with  the  assistance  of  the  bank. 


By  Tara  Brown 

SWAK  Day  was  ruled  a record 
event  on  Feb.  14. 

“We  sold  out  by  1 :30  p.m.,”  said 
Mary  Wright,  the  alumni  co-ordi- 
nator of  the  event,  “It’s  a record  for 
timing;  usually  it  takes  a whole  lot 
longer.” 

Over  300  flowers  and  Hershey 
kisses  were  sold  to  students  and 
faculty  during  the  annual  St.  Val- 
entine’s Day  fund-raiser  for  Con- 
estoga College’s  Alumni 
Association. 

Wright  said  the  event  raised  just 
over  $200. 

The  money  will  likely  be  used  to 
fund  a project  that  will  benefit  stu- 
dents. 

The  event  was  organized  by  the 
student  liaison  committee  which 
has  the  mandate  of  increasing  the 
Alumni  Association’s  profile  on 
campus,  Wright  said. 

After  the  success  of  the  fourth 
annual  Sealed  With  Alumni 
Kisses  event,  Wright  said  the 
evaluative  committee  may  look  at 
getting  more  flowers  for  next  year. 
This  year’s  event  was  a lot  of  fun 
for  all  those  involved. 

“We  did  a bit  of  a delivery  for 
students  to  surprise  their  valen- 
tines.” 

Another  “surprise”  asked  for  di- 
rections at  the  SWAK  table  by 
Door  3. 

A large  yellow  limping  chicken- 
gram  stopped  by  the  booth  to  try 
and  find  a student  being  surprised 


by  her  boyfriend.  “That  was  pretty 
odd,”  Wright  laughed. 

Many  of  the  people  bought  more 
than  one  flower,  she  said. 

Flowers  were  available  in  singles 
and  bunches  of  three  and  six. 

Business  was  steady  with  an 
even  flow  of  both  male  and  female 
traffic. 

Some  people  looked  like  they 
had  forgotten  it  was  St  Valen- 
tine’s Day  and  were  trying  to  keep 


themselves  out  of  trouble  with 
their  significant  other,  Wright 
said. 

She  said  hopefully  another  fund- 
raiser wUl  take  place  in  the  spring. 
“We  were  hoping  for  early  spring 
but  that  may  not  happen.”  How- 
ever, the  Alumni  Association  is 
proud  of  the  SWAK  event  and  its 
positive  reception  at  Doon. 

“Successful?  Definitely,” 
Wright  added. 


Special  needs  award  honors  instructor’s  contributions 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

Rex  Clark  says  his  own  experi- 
ences as  a struggling  student  may 
have  had  an  impact  on  his  teaching 
style  and  his  sensitivity  to  students 
'jjith  special  needs. 

His  efforts  have  not  gone  unno- 
ticed. Qark,  co-ordinator  of  man- 
agement studies  at  Doon  Campus, 
has  been  awarded  the  Special 
Needs  Award,  in  both  1993  and 
1995,  for  his  work  with  special 


needs  students. 

The  award  was  created  in  1993  to 
recognize  a faculty  member,  staff 
member  and  student  at  Conestoga 
College  who  support  students  with 
special  needs,  said  special  needs 
co-ordinator  Marian  Mainland. 

Special  needs  students  may  nomi- 
nate one  person  from  each  catagory . 
Students  were  added  to  the  list  of 
possible  nominees  last  year.  Main- 
land said,  and  this  year  special 
needs  staff  may  also  be  nominated. 


Wed. 


March  13 


11:30  am 


The 


Sanctuary 

Sign  up  at  the  DSA 
Office  in  advance. 


According  to  the  selection  criteria, 
nominees  should  be  people  who  en- 
courage the  academic  and  personal 
success  of  students  with  special 
needs,  show  concern  and  sensitivity 
for  those  students,  and  demonstrate 
creativity  in  helping  them  succeed. 

Clark  was  nominated  for  the 
award  by  Glen  Wade  in  1993  and 
by  Sherry  Dolson  in  1995. 

Clark  said  his  own  experiences  as 
a first-year  university  student  strug- 
gling to  keep  up  influenced  his  ap- 
proach to  teaching.  Professors 
didn’t  always  notice  if  he  was  hav- 
ing trouble,  so  he  turned  to  fellow 
students  for  help.  “It’s  not  a very 
nice  feeling  to  be  struggling  when 
everybody  else  is  doing  OK,”  he 


said.  Clark  said  he  makes  sure  every 
student  who  needs  help  receives  it. 

Clark  said  he  takes  a personal  in- 
terest in  each  student,  because  his 
job  is  to  help  students  understand 
and  master  the  course  material. 

“If  any  student  is  having  a prob- 
lem or  struggling  with  a situation, 
then  I respond  to  that  and  try  to  help 
them  in  any  way  I can,”  he  said. 

It  is  an  on-going  challenge  to  pre- 
sent class  material  in  a way  that  is 
accessible  to  all  students,  Clark 
said.  Wade  and  a classmate,  Mi- 
chael Winegarden,  were  two  visu- 
ally impaired  students  who 
required  help  with  graphical  mate- 
rial, said  Clark. 

“I  had  to  develop  alternate  meth- 


ods that  I used  to  teach  them  one- 
on-two,”  he  said.  “I  developed  cer- 
tain aids  that  they  could  feel.” 

Although  Clark  does  what  he  can 
to  help  aU  of  his  students,  he  said 
he  doesn’t  make  concessions  for 
students  with  special  needs. 

“I  don’t  think  I treat  them  any 
differently  from  anybody  else,  re- 
aUy.” 

Nomination  forms  were  sent  to 
special  needs  students  this  month, 
and  are  due  by  Feb.  29. 

All  nominees  will  receive  a cer- 
tificate of  recognition,  and  award 
winners  will  receive  a plaque.  The 
award  ceremony  will  be  held  dur- 
ing Special  Needs  Awareness 
Week  in  March. 
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CRKZ  promotion  awards 
student  with  dinner  and  date 


By  Samantha  Craggs 

On  Feb.  14,  Conestoga’s  classic 
rock  radio  station,  CRKZ, 
launched  its  St.  Valentine’s  Day 
promotion:  Win  a date  with  Mike 
Paonni. 

Paonni,  one  of  the  station’s  on-air 
personalities,  agreed  to  be  the  prize 
in  a draw.  Female  students  were 
invited  to  enter  their  names  and  the 
winner  would  be  awarded  a date 
with  Paonni  at  Rita’s  Eatery. 

CRKZ  program  director  Mike 
Farwell  said  in  an  interview,  that 
Paonni  is  being  “a  very  good 
sport”  Farwell  said  he  thought  of 
the  idea  while  laying  in  bed  think- 


ing of  ways  to  promote  the  station. 

“We  had  to  do  something  big,  ” 
Farwell  said.  “Mike  is  eligible  and 
I’m  sure  many  ladies  on  campus 
are  eligible  as  well,  so  why  not?” 
He  approached  Paonni  before 
bringing  the  idea  up  at  the  weekly 
station  meeting.  “At  first  Mike  said 
no  way,  but  we  worked  it  out” 

Paonni  said  in  an  interview  he 
wasn’t  worried  about  lack  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  draw  because  not 
much  promotion  has  been  out.  He 
won’t  take  it  personally  if  no  one 
enters.  Farwell  said  he  agrees.  “If 
no  one  enters,  I would  chalk  it  up 
to  not  enough  advance  billing,  not 
a slight  to  Mike’s  dateable  quali- 


ties.” 

Farwell  said  they  tried  to  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  promotion  by 
holding  a St.Valentine’s  Day  re- 
mote live  in  the  cafeteria  and  pro- 
moting the  draw  all  morning. 

“Mike’s  a nice  guy,  and  I’d  still 
like  to  think  that  goes  a long  way,” 
Farewell  said. 

Paonni  said  he  is  not  worried 
about  not  getting  along  with  his 
date  because  he  is  easy  to  get  along 
with. 

The  winner  of  the  draw  is  Carrie 
Bergen,  a second-year  marketing 
student.  Paonni  said  he  is  not  sure 
when  the  date  will  take  place  be- 
cause he  hasn’t  talked  to  her  yet. 


Mike  Paonni  and  Robyn  Garvey  broadcast  live  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  from  the  cafeteria  where  they  launched  their  special 

promotion.  (Photo  by  Samantha  Craggs) 


DSA  president 
ready  for  a break 


CBSA  concludes  donation  speeches 


By  Heather  Milbum  Graham 

After  10  months  in  office  as  the 
president  of  the  Dextn  Student  As- 
sociation (DSA),  Dawn  Mittelholtz 
says  she  is  ready  for  a break. 

She  says  her  advice  to  future 
presidency  candidates  is  not  to  be 
afraid  of  making  mistakes  and  have 
as  much  fun  as  possible,  because  in 
her  opinion  “you’ll  only  get  out  of 
it  what  you  put  in.” 

“I  have  learned  a lot  about  myself 
during  my  time  as  president,”  said 
Mittelholtz.”  The  mistakes  I’ve 
made  have  helped  me  grow  and  be 
a better  person.” 

In  the  ^ginning,  she  said,  running 
for  office  was  a hard  decision  to 
make,  but  she  knew  if  she  didn’t  try 
she  would  kick  herself  later. 

She  said  she  based  her  qualifica- 
tions on  advice  from  former  DSA 
presidents  Ron  Lehman  and  Geoff 
Pearson  on  the  qualities  they  felt 
made  a good  president.  Although 
she  already  represented  students  on 
the  board  of  directors,  Mittelholtz 
said  she  felt  being  an  outgoing, 
communicative  person  with  strong 
organizational  and  time  manage- 
ment skills  were  personal  qualities 
she  knew  she  could  bring  to  the 
position. 

“As  president,  you  have  to  be  part 
of  everything  that  is  going  on,”  said 
Mittelholtz.  “Your  main  job  is 
working  for  the  students  and  you 
have  to  make  sure  everything  is 
done  to  their  satisfaction.” 

As  president  of  the  DSA,  her  job 
includes  being  head  of  an  organiza- 
tion, a representative  of  the  DSA 
executive  and  BOD,  and  a repre- 
sentative for  the  students. 

Mittelholtz  said  she  is  proud  of  the 
job  she  has  done  and  said  she  feels 
she  has  met  her  responsibilities. 
However,  she  said  some  of  the 
hardest  aspects  of  her  job  are  the 
political  correctness  and  red  tape 
that  can  put  a stop  to  ideas  before 
they  get  started. 

“When  I first  started  in  the  posi- 
tion I felt  I could  do  everything,” 
4^.e  said.  “Reality  hit  when  I real- 
^ffzed  I could  only  do  what  needed  to 
be  done  and  then  some  little  extras.” 
Mittelholtz  was  instrumental  in 
implementing  changes  to  the 


school’s  constitution.  An  issue  to 
which  she  had  strong  convictions 
about  going  into  office.  She  said 
other  extras  included  working  on 
improving  communication  be- 
tween students  and  the  college  ad- 
ministration. 

“If  we  have  better  ties  with  ad- 
ministration and  the  chairs,  it  filters 
down  to  the  teachers,”  she  said. 
“When  you  have  teachers  enthusi- 
astic wii  the  DSA,  students  tend  to 
become  more  involved.” 

Mittelholtz  also  credits  the  DSA 
executive  for  her  success  and  the 
success  of  the  organization  as  a 
whole.  As  a team,  the  DSA  works 
well  together. 

“I  have  been  so  lucky  to  get  in 
with  these  executives,”  she  said. 
“They  know  what  they’re  doing 
and  how  to  perform  their  jobs 
well.” 

The  DSA  has  to  represent  one 
united  voice  because  it’s  easier  for 
students  to  back  a team  than  it  is  to 
back  one  or  a couple  of  people. 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  (CNIB)  gave  a pep 
talk  at  a Conestoga  Business  Stu- 
dent’s Association  meeting  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  1 5.  It  was  the  last  of 
four  charities  to  make  speeches  for 
a cash  donation  from  the  student 
group. 

Although  CNIB  opted  out  of  the 
competition,  a representative  spoke 
about  the  organization  and  re- 
quested volunteers. 

Don  Seymour,  CNIB  district 
manager,  presented  information  on 
the  CNIB,  which  provides  assis- 
tance to  those  blind  or  visually  im- 
paired. 

He  said  the  CNIB,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  80  years,  pro- 
vides blind  or  visually  impaired 
people  with  the  means  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

Seymour  said  it  is  important  to 
donate  time  and  money  to  the  CNIB 
because  it  is  estimated  the  number 
of  blind  or  visually  impaired  people 
in  Canada  will  grow  by  70  per  cent 
in  the  next  10  years. 

Seymour  also  displayed  items  the 


CNIB  supplies  to  help  visually  im- 
paired people  cope  from  day-to- 
day,  including  as  a bank  note 
reader,  a talking  clock  and  white 
canes. 

In  other  business,  Rex  Clark 
spoke  to  class  representatives  about 
third-year  yearbooks. 

Yearbooks  were  available  pre- 
viously, but  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  producing  them  ($30-$40 
per  book),  they  stopped  printing 
them. 

Clark  said  a number  of  students 
came  forward  and  requested  year- 
books again.  They  will  be  available 
for  approximately  $10  each,  al- 
though they  will  be  printed  on 
newsprint.  Students  are  to  sell  year- 
books, submit  photos  and  write 
blurbs. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  Joanne  Mor- 
gan from  the  college’s  student  serv- 
ices, spoke  to  representatives  about 


peer  tutoring  for  first  and  second- 
year  students.  She  urged  students  to 
take  advantage  of  the  service  and 
asked  representatives  to  talk  to  their 
classes  about  signing  up. 

Peer  tutoring  costs  $15  for  five 
hours,  although  Morgan  stressed 
money  is  secondary.  Student  serv- 
ices is  willing  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents who  can’t  afford  to  pay  for 
tutoring. 

Interviews  start  at  the  beginning 
of  April  for  those  wishing  to  be- 
come a tutor  next  year.  Students 
who  meet  criteria  requirements  are 
paid  $7  an  hour. 

Finally,  over  650  people  came  out 
to  Inner  City  night  club  for  the  Biz 
Bash  on  Feb.  2.  Due  to  complaints 
about  the  types  of  music  played  at 
the  Biz  Bash,  it  was  suggested  at  the 
meeting  that  forms  suggesting  im- 
provements be  passed  out  to 
classes. 


SELF-ESTEEM 

WORKSHOP 

DO  YOU . . . 

. . .worry  about  what  others 
think  about  you? 

. . .put  yourself  down? 
...have  feelings  of  not 
being  good  enough? 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  any  of  the  above 
questions  then  a Self-Esteem  Workshop  may  be 
right  for  you! 

For  more  information  or  to  sign  up  for  this 
5 week  workshop  come  talk  to  Myrna  or  Elaine 
in  Student  Services  room  2B02 
Dates  of  the  five  sessions: 

TUESDAYS  - Mar  12,  19,  26,  Apr.  2,  9 

Times:  3:30  - 5:30  p.m. 

PLEASE  REGISTER  SOON 


•her  fingers  danced 


If  the  romance  ends  where  your  acne  begins,  it’s  time  to 
take  serious  action.  Your  dermatologist  has  treatment 
programs  designed  for  even  the  worst  acne  conditions. 
See  your  dermatologist  today,  or  call  1 800  470  ACNE 
for  free  information  about  available  treatments. 
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Weekend  aerobathon 
raises  funds  for  hospital 


My  chicken  valentine 


Charlotte  Wood,  a second-year  marketing  student,  is  surprised  with  a St,  Valentines  Day  gift 
presented  by  Deanna  Knight  of  Balloons  'n  T unes  in  the  Doon  Cafeteria.  {Phoib  by  Has8«wr.> 


Women’s  resources  unused 


By  Judith  Hemming 

A large  number  of  Conestoga 
College  students  are  not  aware  of 
the  new  women’s  resources  sec- 
tion in  the  Learning  Resource 
Centre,  if  a survey  of  library  pa- 
trons is  any  indication. 

Out  of  10  people  questioned, 
seven  said  they  were  unaware  of 
the  section  in  the  library  devoted 
to  women’s  issues.  The  remaining 
three  were  aware  of  it,  but  had  not 
used  it.  Both  men  and  women  were 
surveyed. 

The  section,  new  last  September, 
was  funded  in  part  by  a grant  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training.  All  materials  in  the  sec- 
tion are  recent  purchases. 

While  some  students  are  un- 
aware of  the  section,  there  are  stu- 
dents taking  advantage  of  it.  Jill 
Douglas,  co-ordinator  for  the 
LRC,  said  though  she  didn’t  have 
a formal  method  to  gauge  usage  of 
those  resources,  people  are  using 
the  new  materials.  “The  books  are 
definitely  going  out.” 

Barb  Kraler,  a counsellor  in  stu- 


dent services,  said  students  whose 
programs  demand  research  into 
women’s  issues,  such  as  commu- 
nity services  and  health  sciences, 
may  be  more  aware  of  the  new 
section  than  other  students.  Kraler, 
a newcomer  to  the  women’s  re- 
source committee,  is  responsible 
for  bringing  the  section  into  the 
library.  The  committee  is  made  up 
of  female  students  and  faculty. 

Kraler  said  that  when  deciding 
what  to  buy,  the  committee  tried  to 
incorporate  a range  of  topics.  Top- 
ics covered  include  family  vio- 
lence, sexual  assault,  women’s 
health  issues,  relationship  issues, 
spirituality,  lesbianism  and  par- 
enting. There  is  also  a selection  of 
fiction  by  women.  There  are  about 
90  books  in  the  section. 

Students  browsing  in  the 
women’s  resources  section  won’t 
see  the  audio-visual  materials  pur- 
chased with  the  grant  money. 
Kraler  said  students  can  find  vid- 
eos by  checking  the  listing  at  the 
audio-visual  desk  or  by  using  the 
library’s  catalogue  system. 

Karen  Hell,  a first-year  account- 


ing student,  said  she  had  just  re- 
cently discovered  the  section. 
“I’ve  looked  at  a couple  of  the 
books.  I don’t  know  what  all  the 
topics  are.” 

Jeff  Treit,  a second-year  law  and 
security  student,  had  not  known 
about  the  comer,  but  thought  the 
section  was  a good  idea.  He  said 
he  would  probably  use  it  for  some 
of  his  school  papers. 

Jane  O’Callahan,  a second-year 
nursing  student,  said  she  felt  it  was 
a good  addition  to  the  library.  “I 
think  there  are  a lot  of  feminists 
out  there.  I’m  not  one  of  them, 
though.” 

The  grant  has  helped  to  update 
the  library’s  stocks.  “With  cut- 
backs,” said  Kraler,  “the  library 
itself  hasn’t  had  much  budget  for 
new  purchases.”  She  said  the  ma- 
jority of  purchases  for  women’s 
resources  were  been  published  in 
the  1990s.  Kraler  said  she  had  just 
purchased  some  new,  award-win- 
ning fiction  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. “I  think  it’s  really  good  in 
terms  of  getting  us  some  modern 
books.” 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

People  from  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area  illustrated  they  were  prepared  to 
endure  a little  physical  pain  for  a 
good  cause  Sunday,  Feb.  1 8,  when  66 
people  took  part  in  an  aerobathon. 

The  fund-raising  initiative  was  or- 
ganized by  David  Couroux,  fitness 
supervisor  at  Kitchener’s  Holiday 
Inn,  and  the  event  took  place  in  the 
hotel’s  ballroom. 

Couroux  and  other  organizers 
hoped  to  attract  100-150  people  and 
raise  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  for 
the  Grand  River  Hospital  Founda- 
tion. 

While  only  66  people,  from  various 
local  clubs,  showed  up,  Couroux  said 
he  was  pleased  that  the  aerobic  event 
raised  $1,900. 

Couroux  presented  the  cheque  to 
Linda  Jones,  a representative  from 
Grand  River  Hospital,  at  the  end  of 
the  two-and-a-half-hour  aerobathon. 
She  said  the  money  would  be  used  for 
patient  care. 

Jones  said  the  aerobathon  symbol- 
izes what  charity  is  all  about  It’s 
amazing  that  so  many  people  would 
choose  to  think  about  the  needs  of 
others  on  their  day  off. 

Recent  cuts  to  health  care  by  the 
provincial  government  provided  a 
good  reason  to  plan  the  aerobathon, 
Coureaux  said,  and  it  was  a good 
enough  reason  for  local  fitness  clubs 


to  become  involved. 

The  Kitchener  and  Cambridge 
Holiday  Inn,  Good  Life  Health  and 
Fitness  Centre,  YMCA,  and  the  Wa- 
terloo Women’s  Club  provided  in- 
structors for  the  event 

Staff  from  each  club  encouraged 
their  members  to  get  involved  by  par- 
ticipating and  accumulating  pledges 
and  the  instructors  attempted  to  keep 
people  interested  by  contributing  dif- 
ferent styles  of  instruction. 

Couroux  said  the  hotel  hasn’t  been 
involved  in  an  aerobathon  for  the  last 
three  years  and  this  year  was  the  first 
time  organizers  decided  to  focus  on 
the  area’s  hospitals.  The  hotel  raised 
money  for  the  United  Way  in  a past 
aerobathon  and  this  year  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  focus  on  something 
everyone  in  the  local  community  de- 
pends on,  he  said. 

Judy  Carrick,  a member  of  the  Wa- 
terloo Women’s  Club,  said  she 
wanted  to  participate  in  the  event  be- 
cause hospitals  need  support  and  be- 
cause aerobathons  are  generally  fun. 

When  the  event  finally  came  to  an 
end,  people  grabbed  a drink  and  a 
healthy  snack  before  they  sat  down  to 
hear  if  they  had  won  one  of  many 
door  prizes  donated  by  local  busi- 
nesses and  organizations. 

Couroux  said  participants  should 
expect  another  aerobathon  next  year 
because  of  the  success  of  this  year’s 
event 


Blissful  holidays 


Profe«sl6rvaJ  deveiopmerft  days  for  Brigadoon  and  Dooniipublic 
scjiaols  mean  just  one  thing,  fun!  Sitting  from  left  to  right  are  NIcote* 
Michelie,  Lisa  and  Sarah.  At  toe  bottom  Is  David,  who  is  building  a 
snoWfoft  at  the  edge  of  the  SCS8  parking  lot.  (F^o  by  Jason  Seads} 


loms*' 


Tue.  March  12 
12  noon  - 2 pm 
The  Sanctuary 

SPECIAL 


VIDEO 

PRESENTATION 

8r  lots  of  popcorn! 


Drop  by  The  Sanctuary 
to  relax^  play  a game 
of  pool  or  fooeball 
and  munch  on  some 
popcoml 


Do  you  know  somoono  al  tho  Doon 
Compui  that  dcscrvoi  to  bo  rccogntzcd  at 
the  DSA  Annual  Awards  Ntght? 

April  15  th  1996 
5:30  pm  - 7:30  pm 


DSA  1995/96  Annual 


A’prard  Nomination 
Forms  due  2 pm,  Fri. 
March  8, 1996 
in  the  DSA  CNBGlce. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Take  aim 


Mustafa  Sajld  fw^res  to  break  the  balls  in  a quarter  final  match  at  the  pool  tpurnament  held  in  the 
Sanctuary  on  F-^.  13.  Th^e  were  30  participants  in  the  event,  which  lasted  most  of  the  afternoon. 


\ \ 


(Photo  hy  Kean  Dt^eny) 


Dead  Man  Walking  is  an  eerie  thriller 


Ilf 





iri 


Dead  Man  Walking 
Star:  Susan  Sarandon 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

The  theme  of  Tim  Robbins’  Dead 
Man  Walking  is  an  all  too  familiar 
one  these  days  - the  controversial 
and  disturbing  subject  of  victims’ 
versus  criminals’  rights  in  the  face 
of  brutally  shocking  crimes. 

The  story  is  a true  one,  taken  from 
a book  of  the  same  name  by  Sister 
Helen  Prejean  about  her  experi- 
ences counselling  a death-row  in- 
mate during  his  last  six  days  of  life. 

Susan  Sarandon  (Thelma  and 
Louise,  Little  Women)  plays  Pre- 
jean with  a convincing  mixture  of 
naivety  and  the  steely  strength  of 
religious  conviction  as  she  slowly 
builds  intimacy  with  convicted 
murderer  and  rapist  Matthew  Pon- 
celet,  played  with  bravado  and  vul- 
nerability by  Sean  Penn  (Carlito’s 
Way).  Robbins  allows  Poncelet  to 
show  a human  side  that  all  too 
many  angry  people  will  under- 
standably not  want  to  face;  it’s  dif- 
ficult to  hate  a monster  with  a soul. 

Poncelet  has  already  served  six 
years  of  a sentence  for  his  part  in 
the  vicious  murders  of  two  teenag- 
ers when  he  requests  a visit  from 
nun  Prejean,  who  has  a reputation 
for  assisting  those  in  trouble.  She 
has  never  counselled  an  inmate, 
however,  and  she  approaches  the 
situation  mindful  of  the  numerous 


warnings  from  friends,  family 
members  and  prison  officials.  All 
advise  her  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
Poncelet’s  charm.  He  is  a convicted 
murderer,  a con-man,  an  animal, 
they  say.  But  Prejean  is  determined 
to  help  the  young  man  and  she  and 
Poncelet  form  a tenuous  friendship. 

The  use  of  flashback  throughout 
the  film  is  eerily  effective.  Prejean 
recalls  a childhood  episode  of  beat- 
ing a dead  opossum  with  a stick, 
then  sobbing  with  guilt  and  sorrow 
afterwards.  The  audience  is  al- 
lowed flashbacks  of  the  killings 
throughout 

Violence  pervades  this  film,  vio- 
lence from  both  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent  parties.  The  victims’ 
families  want  Poncelet  dead,  “an 
eye  for  an  eye.”  But  is  killing  ever 
justified?  Is  the  death  penalty  ethi- 
cal? These  are  questions  viewers 
are  sure  to  debate  endlessly  after 
watching  this  film. 

An  eerie  sense  of  time  permeates 
the  film,  as  the  families  talk  about 
the  crimes  as  if  they  took  place  that 
morning,  not  six  years  before.  The 
last  days  of  Poncelet’s  life  are 


ticked  off  monotonously  as  he  is 
forced  to  face  death  for  a crime  he 
will  not  acknowledge. 

The  film  has  definite  religious 
overtones,  but  the  ultimate  message 
of  redemption  and  responsibility  is 
one  meant  to  be  taken  to  heart  for 
all  humankind. 

Prejean  tells  Poncelet  he  must 
take  responsibility  for  his  grisly  ac- 
tions, for  only  then  will  “the  truth 
set  him  free.”  Poncelet’s  stirring 
breakthrough  and  ensuing  remorse, 
a scene  saturated  with  the  intensity 
of  pure,  unsullied  emotion,  is  effec- 
tively juxtaposed  against  graphic 
flashbacks  to  the  crime  scene  where 
the  bodies  of  the  two  teens  were  left 
bloody  and  naked. 

Robbins  forces  the  audience  to 
absorb  not  only  the  pain,  hurt  and 
anger  of  the  obvious  victims  of  this 
crime,  but  of  Poncelet  and  his  fam- 
ily; his  mother  and  three  young 
boys  who  plainly  love  and  admire 
their  brother.  Dead  Man  Walking  is 
a movie  about  all  victims  of  vio- 
lence, but  it  is  also  about  the  tri- 
umph of  unconditional  love  and  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility. 


Los  Angeles  comic 
to  heat  up  Sanctuary 


By  Kean  Doherty 

He  is  into  martial  arts  and  modern 
dance,  but  no  one  should  expect 
chop-socky  or  the  cha-cha  when  he 
comes  to  Doon  to  entertain  in  the 
Sanctuary  on  March  6. 

In  fact,  Shang  (a.k.a.  Shang 
Forbes)  will  use  his  machine-gun 
delivery  to  keep  those  in  attendance 
in  stitches.  Forbes,  who  hails  from 
Los  Angeles,  is  an  accomplished 
comedian  whose  comedy  routine 
includes  his  take  on  today’s  social 
issues. 

Gavin  FitzPatrick,  DS  A entertain- 
ment assistant,  said  Shang’s  humor 
is  “socially  aware”  and  includes  a 
bit  of  everything. 

However,  FitzPatrick  added, 
Shang’s  humor  is  not  blue  in  any 
sense  and  he  only  uses  explicit  lan- 
guage if  it  fits  the  shtik. 

“He’s  a different  calibre  from  the 
‘Yuk-Yuks’  comedian,”  said 
FitzPatrick. 

Forbes,  who  also  lists  singing  and 
numerous  dialects  as  some  of  his 


special  skills,  has  been  featured  in 
film,  TV,  numerous  comedy  clubs 
and  in  the  theater. 

His  only  film  credit  is  in  the  movie 
Bye  Bye  Love  from  20th  Century- 
Fox,  but  he  has  appeared  as  a fea- 
tured guest  on  Last  Call  and  4t:is 
written  and  performed  inTheVewz, 
two  late-night  syndicated  comedy 
shows. 

His  other  appearances  read  like  a 
‘who’s  who’  of  stand-up  comedy: 
Caroline’s  Comedy  Hour,  Def 
Comedy  Jam,  A Laff  a Tear  with 
Whoopi  Goldberg,  Comedy  To- 
night and  Evening  at  the  Improv. 
Forbes  also  appeared  on  an  episode 
of  The  Hitchhiker,  seen  on  Show- 
case Television  in  Canada. 

His  club  appearances,  too,  are 
quite  extensive  and  impressive. 

He  has  been  at  The  Punchline  in 
San  Francisco,  The  Improvisation 
in  L.A.  and  San  Diego;  Catch  a 
Rising  Star  in  Las  Vegas  and  New 
York,  Caroline’s,  also  in  New 
York;  and  The  Funnybone  in  Pitts- 
burgh. ^ 
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Grad  Photos 

by  JOSTEN’S 
Photography 


Friday,  March  15  & 
Monday,  March  18 
ONLY! 

Siffi  ASAP  at  the  DSA  Office. 
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DSA  & CRKZ  presents  ... 


the  Last  Roll 


III 


Don't  miss  your 
dianco  to  win  a 
bunch  of  great 
priscsil 


Thor.  March  21 
11  pm  - 1 am 

^derick 
Brunswick  Lanes 

$5.00  Advance 
$6.00  at  door 

includes  shoe  rental  8e 
unlimited  bowling 

Tickets  at  the  DSA 
Activities  Office 


BUFFALO  SABRES  BUS  TRIP 
vs.  Calgary  Flames 
March  15, 1996 
TICKETS  S2S  INCLWeS: 

Ticket 
Transportation 
Buffet  at  Jim  Kelly's  Network  Bar 
2 alcoholic  or  non-alcoholic  beverage  vottchers 

Win  2 tickets  to  an  upcoming 
Buffalo  Sabres  game!! 

Tickets  at  the  DSA  Office. 
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Condors  come  out  flat 


By  Blake  Ellis 

The  Conestoga  Condors  survived 
a close  call  Feb.  15,  when  they  trav- 
elled to  North  York  to  face-off 
against  the  Seneca  College  Braves 
in  a 6-5  game. 

The  Condors  never  seemed  to  get 
going  as  the  penalty  minutes  for  the 
Condors  were  at  about  a 2- 1 margin 
in  a rough  and  chippy  contest  which 
should  have  been  an  easy  win  for 
the  Canadian  College  Athletic  As- 
sociation’s top-ranked  team. 

Also,  Seneca  goalie  Shawn  Price 
stoned  many  of  the  Condors  goal- 
scoring opportunities  with  his  play. 

Conestoga’s  Graig  Elliott  opened 
the  scoring  two  minutes  into  the 
game.  The  Braves  tied  the  game  at 
one  when  Tom  Jack  deked  Chris 
Marschall  and  potted  one  in  the 
right  side  of  the  net  with  four  min- 
utes left  in  the  first 


But  the  Condors  took  the  lead 
again  when  Conestoga’s  Evan  An- 
derson took  a pass  from  Dale  Henry 
and  was  able  to  flick  it  into  the 
Seneca  net. 

In  the  second  period,  Seneca  took 
a short-lived  lead  with  two  goals 
from  Jack  and  Sam  Benedek. 

The  Condors  were  able  to  knot  the 
game  at  three  when  Anderson  took 
a pass  from  Brent  Cullaton  and 
shovelled  it  into  the  net  with  three 
and  a half  minutes  left  in  the  sec- 
ond. The  Condors  came  out  with  a 
vengeance  in  the  third.  Four  min- 
utes into  the  period  the  Condors 
were  up  6-3  with  two  goals  by  Cul- 
laton and  single  by  Wade  Gowers. 

Then  the  Condors  scoring  touch 
disappeared  and  Seneca’s  Dan  Rolt 
capitalized  scoring  a goal  to  put  his 
team  within  two  a couple  of  min- 
utes later.  With  about  five  minutes 
left  to  play,  Seneca’s  Paulo  D’Am- 


brosi  was  able  to  tuck  one  behind 
Marschall  after  a scramble  in  front 
of  the  net.  With  the  score  at  6-5  the 
tension  began  to  mount,  with  push- 
ing and  shoving  occurring  regu- 
larly. 

This  was  a prelude  to  another 
scuffle  when  tempers  flared  at  the 
Condors  net  with  three  minutes  left 
in  the  game. 

Joel  Washkurak  caught  a Seneca 
player  unaware  with  a punch  on  the 
chin  after  some  words  were  ex- 
changed and  was  kicked  out  of  the 
game,  receiving  a game  miscon- 
duct for  his  trouble. 

Another  scuffle  occurred  in  the 
dying  seconds  of  the  game,  ending 
what  was  a rather  unruly  contest. 

The  Condors  travelled  to  Sudbury 
to  face  the  Cambrian  Golden  Shield 
on  Feb  17.  The  next  home  game  is 
Feb.  23  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre. 


Sports  comment: 

Tournament  format  needs  change 


Take  a ride  to  Buffalo 


Killing  time 


Condors  hockey  forward  Evan  Anderson  (left)  and  defenceman 
Dale  Henry  kill  a little  time  with  a game  of  cards  on  a bus  trip  to 
Sudbury.  The  Condors  won  the  game  8-3.  (Photo  by  Jason  Romanko) 


By  Blake  Ellis 

In  competitive  sports,  pressure  is 
a constant,  especially  when  the 
game  is  on  the  line. 

In  team  sports,  it  is  expected  that 
the  game  will  be  won  or  lost  on  the 
play  of  the  team  as  a whole  and  the 
outcome  should  not  ride  upon  the 
performance  of  one  member  of  the 
team. 

Sometimes  this  doesn’t  occur, 
such  as  in  the  Conestoga  College 
Women’s  Indoor-Soccer  Invita- 
tional Tournament  at  the  Kenneth 
E.  Hunter  Recreational  Centre  on 
Feb.  10. 

The  Conestoga  College  Condors 
battled  the  Conestoga  Alumni  team 
in  the  championship  game  of  the 
tcsymament  to  a scoreless  tie  at  the 
end  of  regulation. 

The  referee  then  called  for  a five- 
minute  overtime  period  which  also 
failed  to  determine  a winner. 


The  game  then  took  a turn  which 
took  the  word  team  out  of  team 
sport. 

The  dreaded  word  that  makes 
every  goalkeeper  tremble  in  fear, 
yes,  that’s  right,  the  SHOOTOUT. 

As  I watched  both  goalies  receive 
moral  support  from  their  team- 
mates, I wondered  what  the  two 
bewildered  netminders  must  have 
felt  like. 

Five  shots  were  to  be  drilled  at 
both  of  the  net  minders.  Whatever 
goalie  could  make  herself  the  best 
human  shield  would  win  the  game 
for  her  team. 

It  was  like  putting  them  in  front  of 
a firing  squ^  to  face  an  execution. 
Give  the  helpless  goalkeeper  a 
cigarette. 

I thought  the  goalie  should  de- 
mand a blindfold,  but  I suppose  this 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  having 
a sh(X)tout. 

At  this  point,  this  is  when  I said. 


INTERNATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 


TRAVEL  ABROAD  & WORK! 

Make  up  to  S25  - $45+  per  hour  teaching  basic 
conversational  English  abroad.  Japan,  Taiwan, 
and  S.  Korea.  Many  employers  provide  room 
& board  + other  benefits.  No  teaching 
background  or  Asian  languages  required. 
Open  to  all  majors.  For  more  information  call; 


(206)971-3570 


ExlJ40701 


International  Employment  Group 


CRUISE  JOBS 


STUDENTS  NEEDED! 

Earn  up  to  $2,000+  per  month  working  for  Cruise 
Ships  or  Land-Tour  Companies.  World  Travel 
(Hawaii,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  etc.).  Seasonal 
and  Full-Time  employment  available. 

No  experience  necessary.  For  more 
information  call; 

(206)971-3550 

Extension  C40701 


“Hold  up.”  I thought  this  is  a team- 
sport. 

The  game  should  be  decided  by 
team  performance,  not  by  the  lone 
goalie. 

Does  a shootout  really  determine 
who  is  the  best  team  of  the  tourna- 
ment? I think  not. 

The  tournament  would  have  been 
better  served  if  the  teams  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  with  another 
sudden-death  overtime  period,  or  if 
that  wasn’t  possible,  just  call  the 
game  a draw,  with  both  teams  shar- 
ing the  honor  of  being  champion. 

Both  teams  were  of  equal  strength 
and  worked  hard  to  tie,  so  both 
deserved  the  honor  of  calling  them- 
selves champion. 

This  would  saved  a lot  of  worries 
and  fretting  over  their  performance, 
not  wanting  to  let  the  team  down  in 
the  big  final. 

Next  time,  I hope  when  a tourna- 
ment is  being  planned  at  the  col- 
lege, the  organizers  will  agree  with 
me  and  reject  the  idea  of  a shootout. 


By  Kean  Doherty 

Conestoga  students  can  shuffle 
off  to  Buffalo  on  March  15,  and 
take  in  a little  Western  New  York 
culture  and  a lot  of  NHL  hockey. 

The  DSA  has  organized  another 
bus  trip  to  Buffalo  to  watch  the 
Buffalo  Sabres  take  on  the  recently 
rejuvenated  Calgary  Flames  at  the 
War  Memorial  Auditorium. 

While  it’s  not  a Sabres-Leafs 
match,  it  should  be  close  enough  to 
the  NHL  play-offs  for  these  two 
teams,  ensuring  an  up-tempo  game. 

The  players  to  look  for  are  estab- 
lished stars  like  Buffalo’s  Pat  La- 
fontaine  and  Dominik  Hasek  and 
Calgary’s  dynamite  forwards 
Theoren  Fleury  and  Gaiy  Roberts. 

As  an  added  bonus,  the  bus  will 
leave  early  for  a side  trip  to  Buffalo 
Bills  quarterback  Jim  Kelly’s 
sports  bar. 

Once  there,  students  will  be 
treated  to  a buffet  and  two  free 
drinks  as  part  of  the  tour  package. 


Kelly’s  bar  is  also  a sports  memo- 
rabilia showcase  and  a landmark  for 
gridiron  lovers. 

Nada  Swan,  DSA  director  of  stu- 
dent life,  said  for  $25  the  trip  is  well 
worth  it 

She  said  it  includes  transportation 
on  a chartered  coach,  “orange 
prime”  seats  at  the  game  and  the 
food  and  drink  at  Kelly’s  bar. 

“The  orange  prime  seats  are  a little 
up  there,”  said  Swan.  “But  the  way 
the  rink  is  and  how  the  seats  are 
sloped,  the  orange  prime  seats  re- 
ally aren’t  that  bad.” 

Swan  said  she  was  first  contacted 
by  the  Sabres  last  semester,  but  they 
waited  until  this  semester  to  con- 
firm the  trip.  As  it  turned  out.  Swan 
said  the  DSA  got  a good  deal. 

“We  were  given  an  original  quote, 
but  the  representative  made  a mis- 
take on  the  group  rate,”  Swan  said. 
“So,  he  ended  up  giving  us  the  trip 
for  the  initial  quote,  in  effect  saving 
about  $5  per  person.” 

For  those  interested  in  the  trip,  the 
bus  is  set  to  leave  the  Doon  campus 
at  2 p.m.  on  Friday,  March  15,  and 
will  be  returning  immediately  after 
the  game,  which  starts  at  7:30  p.m. 

Swan  also  said  that  students  inter- 
ested in  going  and  who  are  driving 
their  cars  to  the  campus,  should  in- 
form security  that  Aey  intend  to. 
Swan  said  security  usually  wants  a 
car’s  make  and  licence  number  and 
if  the  person  is  in  possession  of  a 
pass  or  not. 


spoke 

marketplace 


TAX  RETURNS:  Have  your 
tax  return  professionally 
prepared  at  student  rates.  Call 
Paul  at  653-81 1 1 

Income  tax  preparation: 

Fast  and  accurate  service.  15 
years  experience.  Free  pickup 
and  delivery  in  Guelph  and 
Tri-city  area.  15%  student 
discount.  Electronic  filing.  Call 
Fred  or  Mark  Morris,  Guelph 
(519)843-4824  or  toll-free 
1-800-463-9395 


